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SHIP PENNSYLVANIA. 
GREAT PUBLIC MEETING—SHIP PENN. 
SYLVANIA—THE NAVY YARD. 


Pursuant to public notice, a very numerous meet- 
ing of the citizens of Philadelphia convened at the 
Court House, on Monday evening, the 24th July, 
1837. The Court House, and every avenue leading 
to it, at an early hour, were crowded with spectators, 
and the greatest enthusiasm prevailed during the 
whole time of the meeting, a period of two hours. 

General ANprew M. Prevost was called to pre- 
side, and Col. John Thompson and Patrick Hayes were 
appointed Vice Presidents; John W. Ryan and C. J. 
Jack, Secretaries. 

The President having stated the object of the meet- 
ing, Col. James Page, on behalf of the committee ap- 
pointed at the late town meeting to address the Pre- 








sident of the United States on the subject ef the cop-| 


pering and fitting out of the ship of the line Pennsyl- 
vania, reported their proceedings, and read the follow- 
ing letters : 


Copy of the letter addressed to the President of the 
United States, by the Committee appointed at alate 
Town Meeting, held in the State House yard, on 
the Sth July, 1837. 


PHILApDErpnia, July 10, 1837. 


To his Excellency Martin VAwn Buren, 
President of the United States :° 


Srm—Ir obedience to the directions of a large mect- 
ing of the citizens of Philadelphia, and the adjoining 
districts, held on the 8th inst., we have the honor of 
enclosing a copy of the resolutions adopted on that 
occasion, which we respectfully subinit for your con- 
sideration. 

While presenting you with this manifestation of 
public feeling, we think it our duty to state, that there 
exists in this community a deep sense of the want of 

roper regard hitherto paid to the claims of this Navy 

ard ; that it is felt by every class of its inhabitants, 
and by none more keenly than by those whose skill, 
talent, and industry in ship-building, claim the fos- 
tering hand of Government. 

Philadelphia has confessedly produced the finest 
ships in our navy, from its earliest infancy—those 
vessels, which are ever in commission, ever floating 
on the ocean, ever eagerly sought after by officers 
who have choice ef commands. Their construction 
has been carried on with more economy in this than 
in any other yard in the United States, for proofs of 
which we confidently appeal to all tie pubiic docn- 
ments in the Department. 

Under such striking circumstances, may we not 
with great justice complain of an evident system of 
exclusion, which deprives us of our fair proportion of 
the expenditures of Government, to the revenue of 
which Pennsylvania so largely contributes. May 
we not complain of a neglect, justifying a belief that 
it is seriously contemplated gradually to send this 
yard into insignificance, and finally to destroy if. 

As citizens of Pennsylvania, we therefore most res- 
pectfully. but most earnestly, appeal to you, sir, not 
only in the instance of the noble ship about to be 
wrested from the cradle of its birth in an unfinished 
state, but in opposition to a long continued practice 
of indifference to this station, undeserved by this State, 
and injurious to the best interests of the Nation. 

Respectfully, yours. 
Signed by the Committee. 








Letter from the Secretary of the Navy. 
Navy DerartTMENT, July 13, 1837, 
To Andrew M. Prevost, John Thompson, James 
Page, and William J. Leiper, Esqrs., a Commit- 
tee on the part of a large meeting of the citizens 
of Philed -Iphia, and the adjoining districts, on 
the 8th instant. 

GenTLEMEN—The President has referred to this 
Department your memorial to him of the 10th instant, 
together with the proceedings and resolutions of that 
meeting. 


In anticipation of a memorial which was expected 
(rom the citizens of Philadelphia, upon the subject of 
launching the ship of the line Pennsylvania, I wrote 
to the Commissioners of the Navy on the 5th irst., 
then on duty at Norfolk, to know from them if there 
were substantial reasons for launching the Pennsyl- 
vania before she should be peaamins | This letter 
was not received by them until their return to Wash- 
ington on the 10th. Their answer is contained ina 
letter of that date; and, on the next day, in reply to 
tiny written request, they gave a further answer, to- 
gether with copies of letters of Commodore Barron, 
and of the chief constructor, Mr. Humphreys, men- 
tioned in their first letter. These copies, together with 
copies of my letters to the Commissioners, and their 
answers, marked in chronological order, A, B, C, and 
D, are herewith enclosed. 

From this correspondence you will perceive that 
there is no just cause of suspicion that the Navy Com- 
missioners, in their order for launching the Pennsyl- 
vania previously to her being coppered, were influ- 
enced by any views unfriendly to the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia, or by any motives but those of perform- 
ing their duty and promoting the public good. Their 
first desiga was to copper the vessel on the stocks; a 
design which they did not abandon until they were 
convinced, upon the best information they could ob- 
tain, that the coppering could not take place before 
the launch, without the risk of danger to the ship. 
The fact itself, that the preparations for coppering 
the ship are so far advanced that three day’s work, 
with a full set of hands, would be sufficient for com- 
pleting the same, should convince you that there has 
been no intention, on the part of the Commissioners, 
to underrate the skill and industry of the mechanics 
of Philadelphia. 

The opinions of Commodore Barron, and of the 
Chief Naval Constructor, Mr. Humphreys, confirm- 
ed by that cf the Board of Navy Commissioners, all 
professional men of great experience, can leave no 
doubt upon the mind of the President, that coppering 
the ship Pennsylvania before launching her would 
be to increase the dangers of that launch, which, even 
under the most favorable circumstances, must be at- 
tended with much hazard. 

Any advantages proposed from coppering this ves- 
sel on the stocks, cannot for a moment be considered 
as a justification for exposing her to the slightest risk. 
And the President feels satisfied that the citizens of 
Philadelphia, under a full knowledge of the circttm- 
stances of the case, will agree with him, that looking 
to the safety of this noble ship as a paramount object, 
he could not be justified in arresting the preparations 
for launching her on the 18th instant. 

You will further perceive that it is not intended to 
remove the ship from Philadelphia until late in the 
season, when her safety shall require it; and, in the 
mean time, every thing will be done to complete and 
fit her out which circumstances and theappropria- 
tions will permit, 
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the subject urged in your memoria!, as well as the 
roceedings and resolutions of the meeting cf the 8th 
instant, and referred to this Department, have re- 


In conclusion, let me assure you, gentlemen, that 


equipped for a cruise in the waters of the Delaware, 
on account of the depth of water, nor be placed in 
such a situation there as would avoid exposing her to 
much hazard from ice, it was deemed best to launch 


ceived, and shall continue to receive, the most res- her for transportation to some other port, and remove 
pectful consideration. | her as early as practicable. . 
I am, with the highest respect, After reference to the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Your most ob’t humble servant, |Commandant at the Navy Yard at Philadelphia was 
MAHLON DICKERSON. | informed, on the 17th Apvil last, that it was the inten- 
-_ | tion of the Department, at that time, to send the ship 
Letter from the Secretary of the Navy to the Com-' to Norfolk, as soon as she could be prepared. 
missioners. It was expected then that she might be launched 
Navy DepartTMENT, July 5, 1837. | early in June, and that she might be sent to Norfolk 
Str—I perceive, by the papers of Philadelphia, | during the mild weather of summer; in which case 
that there is some excitement upon the subject of she would have arrived at Norfolk at a time when 
launching the Pennsylvania without having her cop-|she would be exposed to injury from the worms, 
pered. which are destructive at certain seasons. Orders were 
It was my wish to have as much done to this ship) therefore given to copper the ship sufficiently to pro- 
as could be, before the time when there would be tect her from their ravages; although Com. Barron 
danger of her being detained by ice, say in Novem-_ had stated it to be his opinion, and that of Mr. Hum- 
ber next. If, therefore, this ship can be coppered| phreys and Mr. Lenthall, that it would be safer to 
while on the stocks, with convenience and safety, || launch her withont coppering, the Board considered 
think it should be done, and the time of launching her | the danger fro.a the worms greater than the risk in 





postponed. ; 

I cannot say, at this time, that there will be no ne- 
cessity for fitting out the Pennsylvania for sea before, 
or during the next winter, yet I do not believe that it 
will be necessary to fit her out before the next spring, 





launching after being coppered. 

Various reasons retarded the preparation for launch- 
ing beyond the time originally contemplated. The 
chief naval constructor renewed his,objections to cop- 
pering the ship before she was launched, and stated his 


in which case the ship might remain at Philadelphia) opinion that it would be almost impossible to launch 


until that time, or later. Three months hence I can 
give a more decisive opinion upon this subject. 

As the Pennsylvanians are justly proud of this no- 
ble ship, which is to bear the name of their State to 
foreign nations, it is desirable that as much respect 
should be paid to their feelings as may be done con- 
sistently with the good ofthe service. If there are 
substantial reasons for launching this vessel before 
she is coppered, you will be so good as to state thei 
to me. If such substantial reasons do not exist, I 
think the coppering should be ordered, and that the 
launching should be postponed. 

I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. DICKERSON, 
Com. Isaac CHAUNCEY, 
President of the Navy Beard, 


Letter from the Commissioners of the Navy. 
Navy Commissioners’ OFFICE, ; 
July 10, 1837. 
To the Hon. M. Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy: 

Sin—The Board of Navy Commissioners, on their 
return from the navy yard at Norfolk, this morning, 
had the honor of receiving your letter of the 5th inst. 
In compliance with your directions, the Board res- 
pectfully submit a statement of the reasons which in- 
duced them to direct that the ship Pennsylvania 
should be launched before she was coppered, and that 
she should be launched on the 18th of the present 
month. 

In accordance with instructions received, the Board, 
on the 11th July, 1836, informed Commodore Barron 
of the determination of the President that the Penn- 
sylvania should be completed and launched as soon 
as possible, and directed him to make preparations for 
resuming the work upon that ship. From that time 
until the close of the last session of Congress, exer. 
tions to carry into effect the decision of the Presi- 
dent to launch the Pennsylvania were unremitted, as 
far as the funds applicable to gradual increase would 
permit. 

After Congress had pppropiated $100,000 to meet 
the expenses of launching the ship, and placing her 
in a state of safety, the Board gave such instructions, 
under your directions, as seemed best calculated to 
secure the object contemplated by the act of appro- 

riation. 

As the ship could not be safely or economically 





such a ship where the rise and fall of the tide did not ex- 
ceed six feet, and where there was no depth of water 
to spare, without doing damage to the sheet copper ; 
and that there is a greater risk in launching a cop- 
pered ship than one without copper; and, of course, 
less danger where wood comes in contact with wood, 
than where wood comes in contact with the polished 
surface of copper, and that the ship must go into dock 
at all events. 

The Board, in consequence of objections to copper- 
ing the ship before lannching her thus urged, direct- 
ed their previous orders for coppering the ship to be 
suspended ; and, subsequently, after mature conside- 
ration, determined to revoke it altogether, to launch 
the ship without coppering her, and to prepare her as 
far as proper, and leave her in the Delaware until 
October, by which time the danger from worms at 
Norfolk will have passed, and which would still al- 
low tlie ship to be sent round without much hazard. 

The report of the Naval Constructor, stating that 
the 18th inst. would be the soonest favorable time for 
launching the ship, after she was prepared, having 
been stated to the Secretary of the Navy, that day was 
fixed for that purpose, and the necessary orders were 
given accordingly. 

The aforegoing facts shew the main circumstances 
connected with the measures taken for launching the 
Pennsylvania, and the reasons which have governed 
the Board in their action upon the subject, and are 
respectfully submitted for your consideration. 

The Board would further respectfully state, as their 
opinion, that the present state of the ship, and the 
preparations for launching her, would render it inju- 
dicious to keep her upon the stocks beyond the time 
when she can be soonest launched with safety. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
Your most obedient servant, 
I. CHAUNCEY, 


Letter from the Secretary to the Commissioners of the 
Navy. 
Navy Dacdaevies, July 11, 1837. 

Str—I have your letter of yesterday’s date, upon 
the subject of launching the Pennsylvania, which you 
close with the opinion, ‘‘ that the present state of the 
ship, and the preparations for launching her, would 
render it injndicious to keep her upon the stocks be- 
yond the time when she can be soonest launched with 
safety.” 
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I wish to know of you, if you fully concur in opin-| of a diiferent way of thinking, and desire it, their 
ion with Commodore Barron, ana the Chief Con-| letter shall be strictly attended to, and in due season. 


structor, Mr. Humphreys, as to the danger of copper- 
ing the vessel before she is launched, as expressed in 
their letters to the Board; and I will thank you for 
copies of those letters. 

I wish you also to state how long it would take to 
copper the vessel, with a full set of hands, as it is un- 
derstood the copper is prepared and purchased, and 
ready for immediate use. 

i am, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. DICKERSON. 


Com. Isaac CHAUNCEY, 
President of the Board of Navy Comm. 


From the Commissioners of the Navy. 


Navy Commisssioners’ OFFICE, 2? 

July 1ith, 1837. § 
Sin—The Board of Navy Commissioners have the 
honor te acknowledge the receipt of your letter of 
this date, requesting further information on subjects 


| 


| 








I am, sir, very respectiully, 
Your obedient servant, 
JAMES BARRON. 
To Com. Joun RopGers, President Board Navy 
Commissioners, Washington. 


—— 


Mr. Humphreys’ letter to the Navy commissioners. 
W asHINGTON, 24th May, 18387. 

Str—Having understood, while in Philadelphia, that 
the Commissioners had directed the Pennsylvania to 
be coppered before launching, I beg leave respectful- 
ly to ask them to consider that decision. It would 
seem to be almost in:possible to launch a heavy ship 
where the rise and fall of tide does not exceed six 
feet, and where there is no depth of water to spare, 
without doing damage to the sheet copper. There is 


‘greater risk in launching a coppered ship than one 


connected with the launching ef the ship Pennsylva- | 
nia; and, in obedience to your directions, respectiully | 


state, that they fully concur in the opinion expressed | 


by Commodore Barron, in his letter of the 12th April 
last, and of Mr. Humphreys’ letter of 24th May last, 
copies of which are enclosed—that launching the 


the danger of her being injured in that operation, be- 


* yond that to which she would be exposed by launch- 


ing her without being coppered 
As respects the length of time it would take to cop- 
per this ship, with a full set of hands, the Board are 





| 


of opinion that, with the usual facilities in a dock, or | 


on her ways, before the stages are removed, prepara- 
tory to launching, that the ship might be coppered 
certainly in three days. 

Having reference to the present state of prepara- 
tions, and looking only to the interests of the coun- 


try, as far as they are connected with the subject, the | 


Board are decidedly of opinion that those interests 

will be best promoted by launching the ship at the 

earliest favorable tide, and witheut her being first cop- 
ered. 

Until it shall be desirable to remove her to some 
place, where she can be better secured from all dan- 
ger from ice than in the waters of the Delaware, her 
equipments, which are already much advanced, may 
be there continued, so far as may be consistent with 
economy; but the Board are of opinion that she 
should be removed before the boisterous weather of 
autumn commences. 

I have the honor to be, 
With great respect, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
I. CHAUNCEY. 
Hon. Manton Dicxerson, Secrefary of the Vary. 
Commodore Barron’s letter to the Navy Commis- 
sioners. 
Commandant’s Office, U. S. Navy Yard, 
PHILADELPHIA, 12th April, 1837. } 

Srr—I received your letter of instruction, dated 23d 
ultimo, relative to coppering the Pennsylvania, and 
procuring the felt from New York. 

Un consulting Mr. Lenthall, he stated that he had 
felt enough for the purpose; but I found that Mr. 
Humphreys and Mr. Lenthall are both inclined to the 
opinion that it would be more safe to launch the ship 
without coppering her ; and I am also of that opinion 
—for I do not think it possible that the position of the 
bilge-ways can be so relied on, when placed 1n contact 
with so smooth a surface as copper presents, as when 
wood and wood come together, nor can I believe that 
the copper can escape damage under the pressure 
that the weight of the ship will expose it to. 

If, however, the Board of Navy Commissioners are 





without copper; and, of course, less danger where 
wood comes in contact with wood, than where wood 
comes in contact with the polished surface of copper; 
and as the ship mast go into dock at Norfolk, 1 pro- 
pose that the coppering be postponed until her arrival 
at that place. 

While on the subject of launching this ship, allow 
me to remark, that if I am to have the direction of 


the launch, or to be associated with others to perform 
. - { 
Pennsylvania, after she was coppered, would increase | 


that service, it is desirable to know it as soon as con- 
venient. 

It has been proposed to lay the bottom of the Penn- 
sylvania with tiipentine and tallow, and the mate- 
rials have been provided for that purpose ; but I sub- 
init to the Board the propriety of referring that sub- 


ject, and all others connected with the launch, to the 


person or persens who may be appointed to launch 
that ship. 
I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
*SAML. HUMPHREYS. 

Com. Isaac CHAUNCEY, 

President the of Board of Navy Comm, 

Colonel Pace then addressed the meeting at some 

length, and eloquently appealed to the patriotism of 
the numerous assembly present, to sustain the efforts 
now making in favor of the shipwrights and other 
mechanics of Philadelphia, whose interests are essen- 
tially involved in the preservation of our Navy Yard, 
and the placing it on such a footing as the great State 
of Pennsylvania, and the city of Philadelphia, had a 
right todemand. He concluded by offering the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That this meeting, deeply cherishing the 
recollection of the noble deeds of daring performed b 
our gallant navy, cannot countenance any measure te 4 
culated to affect its interests, or to weaken the love the 
nation feels for that branch of our defence from foreign 
aggression. 

Resolved, That the people of Pennsylvania cannot 
part with the object of their pride and affection, the ** Big 
Ship,’’ until she is fitted, (coppering excepted,) for her 
future home upon the mighty deep ; neither safety nor 
economy requiring her departure before she is prepared 
to leave usin all her glory, with a gallant crew, masts 
towering to the skies, sails wooing the breezes of Hea- 
ven, and her guns speaking a ‘‘ farewell,” perhaps for- 
ever. 

Resolved, That we do protest, in the name of our City 
and State, against the removal of this noble ship before her 
equipments are completed—a measure that must wound 
the feclings ef this community, and dampen, if not des- 
troy, the architectural pride of the mechanics employed 
ase in her construction. 

esolved ,That the just claims of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the interests of the Navy, require the erec- 
tion of a Dry Dock at this station, a measure called for 
by true economy, and with a view to the proper encour- 
agement of the science of naval architecture. 

Resolved, That we earnestly invoke our fellow-citi- 
zens throughout the State to assist us in our efforts to 
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protect her interests and preserve her pride, and we res- 
pectfully call upon them to urge upon our representa- 
tives in Congress the propricty of securing suitable ap- 
ropriations for the completion of the Navy Yard at 
Philadelphia, and the erection of a Dry Dock. 

Resolved, That a Committee of five persons, including 
the Chairman, be appointed to address the President of 
the United States (if necessary) on the subject, and al- 
so to correspond with the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, for the purpose of as- 
certaining their determination in relation to the said 
ship; and that the said committee be instructed to inform 
the Secretary and Board, that a deep interest is taken 
in this matter, it is believed, by the whole people of 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved, That the said Committee have power to 
fill any vacancies that may arise in their bedy, and call 
future town meetings, if the same shall be necessary. 

Col. Jack then addressed the meeting, and offered | 
the following resolutions : 

Resolved, That the proper survey of the bay and 
river Delaware, by aie of Congress, and the deepen- 
ing of the channel at the bay, should be immediately 
entered upon by that body, and justice done to this na- 
val station. 

Resolved, That, in the next bill for the gradual in- 
crease of the Navy, by the Congress of the United States, 
we entertain the just expectation that this Navy Yard 
will receive such a proportion as will do it that jus- 
tice which is due to the first mechanics and shipwrights, 
and best materials in the world. 


Col. Jonn THompson next addressed the meeting 
with great animation and fervor, and exhorted the 
meeting in the words of the lamented Captain Law- 
rence, ‘‘ Don’t give up the Ship.” 

Mr. CHARLEs Brown, of the county, then delivered 
a very animated and impressive address, giving an ac- 
count of several naval stations in the United States, | 
and comparing their relative advantages and disad- | 
vantages with that of Philadelphia, entering fully in- | 
to the skill and industry of our mechanics, and assert- | 
ing the right of the State to be heard in this great | 
matter, the support of our Navy Yard, and its resto- | 
ration to such a condition as will render it of some | 
importance to Philadelphia, and to the district of 
Southwark. He then offered the following resolu- 
tion, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That copies of the resolutions adopted by 





this meeting be forwarded to the President of the United | 


States, the Secretary of the Navy, and our several Re- 
presentatives in Congress; that the proceedings of this 
meeting be published in all the papers in the State, and 
that Col. Page be requested to furnish fer publication a 
copy of his address. 

he meeting then adjourned, subject to the call of 
the Committee of Correspondence, if they deem it ne- 


cessary. 
ANDREW M. PREVOST, President. 


Resolved, That in sending to other naval stations all 
the materials for building Ships of the Line and Frigates, 
as well as in the continued indifference and neglect 
which this Navy Yard has experienced at the hands of 
the said Navy Board, we find enough to justify us in in- 
ferring a design to prejudice Philadelphiaas a building 
station, and finally destroy the Navy Yard. 

The letter addressed by the Committee to the Presi- 
dent complains of * the want of proper regard to the 
claims of the Navy Yard,’ and ‘an evident system 
of exclusion,” depriving us of our fair proportion of 
the expenditures of Government, and of **a neglect 
justifying a belief that it is seriously contemplated 
gradually to sink this Yard into insignificance, and 
finally destroy-it. 

Let us see whether the conduct of the Navy Board, 
towards this naval station, justifies the language of 
the resolutions and letter. 

I have taken some pains to gather facts, and they 
will, I doubt not, convince you all that the Board is 
obnoxious to the charges made against it. 

The Register of 1836 shows that we have 

11 Ships of the Line, 
17 Frigates, 
15 Sloops of War, 
8 Schooners, 
51 Vessels of War. 7 
Of these, three Ships of the Line were built in 
Philadelphia : 
The Franklin, 1815, 
North Carolina, 1820, 
, Pennsylvania, 1837, 
And three Frigates : 
The United States, 1797, 
Guerriere, 1814, 
Raritan, on the stocks. 
In 1821, the Dolphin, Schooner, 
1828, the Vandalia, Sloop of War. 

From 1797 to 1837, therefore, a period of 40 years, 
only eight vessels have been built at Philadelphia, a 
city which stands foreinost in naval architecture for 
beauty, skill, and economy ; and, of these eight, five 
were built previous to 1821; since which, a period 
of sixteen years, nothing of importance bas been done 
except launching the Pennsylvania, and partly pre- 
paring the hull ofa Frigate now on the stocks, where 
I am told she is suffering decay. 

Does this show a disposition, either in Congress, 
the Secretaries, or the Board, friendly to the Yard? 
It is the province of the Commandant of the Yard to 
call on the Navy Commissioners for the sums neces- 
sary, in each year, to improve it; the Commissioners 
, make the application to Congress, and such applica- 
_ tions are seldom if ever refused. 

Now, in five years, 1 will show what sums were 





JoHN THOMPSON, ; . 
Vi residents. 
Patrick Hays, ce P ent 


et jek ; Secretaries. 


REMARKS OF COL. JAMES PAGE, 
At the great Town Meeting, held at the Court House, 
Philadelphia, July 24, 1837, in relation to fitting 


out the line of battle Ship Pennsylvania, and the 
Navy Yard: 


Fe.iow Citizens: At alate town meeting the | 


following resolutions were passed : 


Resolved, That, in the opinion of this meeting, there | 


appears to be on the part of the Navy Board strong pre- 
judices against the Navy Yard here, (established at 
considerable cost to the nation,) and claiming, as we 
do, at the hands of this bureau, which exists only with 
the consent of the people, whose agents the Commis- 
sioners are, our fair proportion of the patronage of the 
General Government at their disposal, we are deter- 
mined not to submit to the partiality which has been so 
long manifested by them for other stations, to the seri- 
eus detriment of the Philadelphia Navy Yard. 


| asked for by the Commandant, and what were granted 


by Congress, simply because the Navy Board did not 
| Choose to ask for more : 











| The Commandant ask for. Granted. 
| In 1833 $26,753 $8,275 
1834 39,751 6,550 
1835 38,113 3,520 
1836 44,000 11,750 

| 1837 105,000 33,350 
| 

| Total asked for $253,617 Granted $58,445 


Compare these together, and the friendly disposi- 
| tion of the Navy Board certainly is not very apparent. 
| Inthe amount granted for 1837, $25,000 were for 
the launching-slip and ways of the Pennsylvania; 
| deduct this, and for the general improvement of the 
| Yard. there remains but $8,350 for that year. 

But this is not all. 

In the year 1824, the appropriations for the im- 

provements of Navy Yards were as follows: 


Portsmouth, N. Hampshire, $40,700 
| Charlestown, Massachusetts, 83,300 
| Brooklyn, New York, 57,500 
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Philadelphia, 6,550 
Washington, 29,500 
Gosport, Va., 108,250 
Pensacola, 26,000 


Total, $354,800 

In this very year, the sum asked for the Philadel- 
phia Navy Yard was $39,571, while that granted by 
the Board was the paltry amount of $6,550. 

Thus the second city of the Union was put off with 
about the 54th part of the whole, while the almost 
unheard of station at Portsmouth, N. H., got $40,700, 
more than a tenth of the amount appropriated. 

There is not much friendship shown here. 
much it lacks of justice, let others answer. 

I don’t complain of the allowances to other ports 
and places. I am glad to see that they are so well 
taken care of; the interest of our navy, which is the 
pride of the nation, requires it; but I do complain of 
this indifference, whether accidental or designed, to- 
wards this city and State. 

When the ten-hour system was started, a system 
approved of by the community in general, and so 
favorably received by them, because of its reasona- 
bleness and justice, that our city authorities and 
others at once yielded, the Navy Board resisted it, 
although the proper representations were made to 
them. 

To break it down they advanced the wages, thus 
addirg to the expenses, and holding out inducements 
for strangers, and less experienced men, to flock into 
our city to the injury of the character of our work- 
men; the result of which would have been the de- 
privation of employment to our mechanics. In this 
they persisted, until the late President interfered and 
put a stop to it. 

So, too, 500 men were suddenly discharged from 
the yard on the ground that the completion of the 
Pennsylvania left no more work to be done ; while at 
this time, there are the frames of three vessels in the 
ye. and a frigate partly built on the stocks, her 

eelson rotten ; and this decay, it is feared, will com- 
municate to her live oak floors. While thus dis- 
charing men by droves here, they are putting down 
the keel of, and commencing a new frigate at Ports- 
mouth. 

Such wholesale “‘sweepings” are scarcely ever 
known in other yards, The hands there are regularly 
enployed ; here things are done by ‘fits and starts ;”’ 
the effect of this must be apparent to all. Qur science 
and our skill willseek constant employment else- 
where, and in time leave for us of “ship building”’ 
nothing but the name. 

During the winter season, when the workmen 
more than ever required every cent they could ob- 
tain to warm, feed, and clothe their families, the Board 
reduced their wages. Whether this was done at 
other yards I cannot say. 

These acts do not show much consideration for the 
hands employed in the yard here; and if not adopted 
for the purpose, will certainly, if persisted in, have 
the effect of bringing it into disrepute, and finally 
destroy it. 

There is not a house inthe Navy Yard for the aecom- 
modation of the officers attached to the station, and. 
whose duty it is to look after the safety of the public 
property in it. 

But further: 

The sum paid for labor at other yards, I am inform- 
ed, averages from 100 to 150 or $200,000 per annum. 
At Gosport, where there are 1,000 men employed, it 
may be more per annum. What is paid here, a briet 
statement will show: 





How 


In 1833 ° . . $8,099 42 
1834 - . ° 7,135 91 
EE bee mg ‘ 16,305 39 


In the latter part of 1835, and during the year 
1836, the expenditures for labor were increased by 
the construction of a store-ship of about 450 tons, 








and the recommencement of work on the Pennsyl- 
vania, to prepare her for launching. 

In the way of repairs, we get little or nothing to do. 

There is not more than one instance, for many 
years, of aship of war coming into this port to be 
paid off. 

We cannot reasonably expect much in this way ; 
nore, much more, might be done for us, without the 
least detriment to the service. 

All the large frames of live oak are being delivered 
at other Navy Yards, some more distant than ours 
from the place of its growth; while a few sinall frames 
are on their transit hither. 

Iam ata loss in these acts to trace the friendly 
disposition of those having charge of the Marine 
Bureau. 

As if still further to sink and degrade the station, 
they keep a receiving-ship here not much larger than 
ashallop. Her decks are so rotten that, on the occa- 
sion of the launch, the officer in charge reported it 
would be unsafe to let many come on board of her. At 
New York, they keep the Hudson, a noble receiving- 
ship; and at Norfolk, the Java. The effect of such 
a miserable prison here on our gallant tars, when they 
come to ship under the stars and stripes, may well be 
imagined, 

Having shown this unfriendly disposition on the part 
of the Navy Board, I ask, what is there to justify it? 

The disadvantages of the Port.—Let it be remem- 
bred that there is scarcely a port in the world perfect; 
each bas its drawback. 

What are our disadvantages said to be? 

Distance from the sea—the bar at Fort Mifflin—and 
the ice in winter. 

New York—noble a port as it is, has its bars; the 
President} got on one—it is occasionally, but rarely, 
troubled with ice. 

Norfotk has its bars, barnacles, and worma. 

The distance from sea.—This is nothing, since the 
introduction of steam power. 

The bar below.—This is no bar at all. 

If it is a difficulty, which I deny, and will show it, 
when I come to examine the objections of the Board, 
it can be surmounted by means of lighters, or a floating 
dock. 

The mud flat at work here, a few hours, would give 
water enough. 

The Ice.—Nothing is to be apprehended from this, 
except detention for a portion of the year. 

This, with proper attention, can always be guarded 
against. 

“Opposed to these are numerous and counterbalan- 
cing advantages. What are they ? 

Our Yard is on a river which forms a dividing line 
for three States, one of the noblest streams in the world. 
On its surface may be floated the timber used in the 
construction of our ships to the very docks where 
they are erected. 

White oak, of an excellent quality, benefitted by the 
salt or sea air, abounds in New Jersey and Delaware, 
in the region of our bay. 

Large quantities of it are annually sent to New 
York, and eastern ports, for ship-building. 

The harbor is a safe one, free from storms, and, 
what is of great importance in time of war, secure from 
the enemy, which cannot be said of all the others.— 
The city is healthy, seldom affected by pestilence, 
and the public work runs norisk of suspension by,the 
appearance of such a calamity. 

Her resources in men and materials are not equalled 
by any other city in the Union. 

Her artists rank with the first ip naval architecture; 
and the science and skill of her workmen, in this line 
particularly, are the admiration of the world. Look at 
the ships constructed here and sent abroad? Behold that 
Leviathan, the Pennsylvania; let her speak with her 
120 cannon mouths. For beauty of model, perfection 
of finish, and fleetness of sailing, our ships are un- 
rivalled. 
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Our workinen desire to be put on no better or more 
Jfavoradle footing than those of other yards, and the cost 

of construction andjfitting out is 20 per cent. less than 
at other places. 

It is therefore the interest of the Government, and 
the duty of the Navy Board, to foster and increase this 
station. 

Let us have it suitably improved. This is due to 
the city and State, paying as we do, so large a reve- 
nue to the Government; the city being second tonone, 
with the exception of her population and commerce, 
to any in the Union. 

Dry Docks have been built at Charleston and Gos- 
ort, and one is to be erected at New York. Let there 
e one erected here also. 

In other Yards, they are constructed by excavation; 
they are filled at the flood tide, when tle ship enters; 
and the water, not exhausted by the ebb, is pumped 
out by a steam engine. 

Here no excavation, or very little, would be neces- 
sary ; a lock dock would answer. It could be filled 
from high water mark by the introduction ef the 
Sehuylkill water. This would all ru:: out through the 
emptying gates. 

Such a lock would constitute a wet dock also, and 
form a safe harbor for ships at all seasons. 

We have asked that the Pennsylvania shall be per- 
mitted to remain here until fitted out for sea. What 
is the answer of the Board, or rather, their objections 
to our requests? 

It is, that she cannot be safely or economically 
equipped for a cruise in the waters of the Delaware : 

Ist. On account of the depih of water. 

ai. * “© hazard from the ice. 

In one letter, they say she might remain until Octo- 
ber ; in another, that she ought to be removed before 
the boisterous weather of autumn commences. What 
is meant by this? Our equinoctial falls in Septem- 
ber; and we have, with that exception, not any very 
rough weather until the winier sets in. 

It is evident from the tenor of their letters, how- 
ever, that the removal of the ship, in an unfinished 
state, is contemplated by the Board. 

She is, like a convict, to undergo “transportation,” 





instead of moving in her majesty, as the monarch of 


the deep. 
Against this, let us protest in the name of our city, 
State, and country, unless there are imperative reasons 


to require it, which brings me to a consideration of 


their objections. 

Ist. Want of Water. 
lacious. 

When the Franklin, 74, twenty years ago, pessed 
over the Bar of the Delaware below Fort Mifflin, she 
drew 17 feet water, and on the bar at high tide there 
existed only 18 feet. The same state of things hap- 
pened 4 years after, when the North Carolina passed 
the same bar. The Pennsylvania draws but 18 1-2 
feet, and there is now on the bar 22 feet at high tide. 

This change is caused by removing the Piers, sunk 
off Mud Fort in the Revolutionary war, as a protec- 
tion to the city. These Piers turned the current from 
its natural channel to behind the Island, where it made 
a passage for itself sufficiently deep to introduce the 
Vigilant ship of war, cut down to batter in rear the 
Fort on the Island, which led to its surrender. 

Since the chevaux-de-frieze and piers have been 
removed, the bar has been worn away by the cur- 
rent’s resuming its natural channel, and the passage 
in the rear of the Island has again filled up. Hence 
the excuse of want of water has no foundation in fact. 
There is a greater want of it on the bar in the Chesa- 
peake than here. 

2d. Hazard from Ice. 

There is about as much weight in this as in the 
preceding objection. How has it happened that no 
peavisoe has been made by wharves, or piers, to af- 
ord ships protection from this danger, if it be one, 
should any casualty or accident delay them in our 


This assertion is wholly fal- 








waters for the winter season. Has this originated in 
the neglect of the Board, or the impracticability: of the 
thing; or were they not advised of the necessity fcr 
further works of this nature? More than a year has 
elapsed sinee the determination of Government to 
finish and launch this noble ship—surely time enough 
for the erection of any neeessary defences against the 
floating ice of the Delaware. If we refer to the 
amounts urged on the Commissioners, from time to 


| time, as necessary to the completion of the Navy ¥ard 


at Philadelphia, and the sums asked by them of Con- 
gress for that purpose, it will either evince a total dis- 
regard of the interests of this station, or exhibit a pre- 


judice against it that has arrested all disposition, if any 


existed, to promote its welfare, and make it what Con- 
gress, and the Commissioners who projected the plan 
for its improvement, intended it should be. Canit be 
possible, that no preparation was made at this esta- 
blishment by the Board during the 16 years the great 
ship has been building, for wharfing, masting, moor- 
ing, and securing her fromice in all that time, and that 
all this is to be done now she is in the water? The 
most perfect protection could have been secured at a 
cost not exceeding $10,000. But with all the want 
of care on this score, we say there is no danger from 
ice that may not easily be guarded against. The 
Franklin 74 laid in this harbor two,winters, the North 
Carolina one ; it is not pretended that they sustained 
injury. 

Now, as to the question of Economy: 

To settle this correctly, we must look into the pre- 
sent condition of the ship and her equipments. 

Perhaps I do not understand, or clearly comprehend, 
the Board, in using this term. 

If by economy they refer to the labor and material 
for equipment, I challenge a comparison with the 
whole, or any part of the Union. 

If they mean any additional expense to be incurred 
by the transportation of her weighty material from the 
city to Chester, 15 miles below, where she can receive 
it on board, I can only say the same must take place 
should sbe be equipped at Norfolk, as the transporta- 
tion will not be less from Norfolk to Hampton, where 
the ship must drop without this material, to enable her 
to pass the flats of the Elizabeth River, over which 
there is only 17 feet water. Should there exist any 
other point of economy, the letter of the Board is too 
vague forits detection, 

But to return: her present condition and the state 
of her equipments show that it will be any thing but 
economy to send her into exile. 

The Blacksmiths’ work for the gun carriages is 
nearly all completed. 

Many of the gun carriages are ready—the wood cut 
out and prepared for the rest, but thrown in heaps, 
because the work is suspended. 

All this material is suffering ; the pieces are cut to 
their proper length and thickness; the carriages should 
be put together before the timbers warp. 

The large spars are ordered, and nearly done. 

Neither the light nor spare spars are§ ordered, al- 
though the timber for making has been selected and 
part sent round; the balance has been stopped ; not 
more than one-third of her sparring, from present ap- 
pearances, will be done here. 


In the Joiners’ branch but little is done ; the lumber 
necessary is ready, but the outside work is stopped. 

In the Carpenters’ branch, the work is nearly all 
done; some unfinished has been stopped. 


The Guns are all here—one suit of sails—and near- 
ly every thing else necessary. Now the doing of the 
work in this half-and-half sort of style—part finish- 
ed, part not—throwing it into a ship in a confused 
mass—wrought and not wrought—returning the tim- 
ber ordered on—shinping acrew of 4 or 500 men to 
take her round, and permitting the finishing of the 
vessel to be done by anew set of hands, perhaps ready 
to cavil at what has been done here—may be economy 
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—but if it is, then I confess I am mistaken in the 
meaning of the term. 

Nor is it necessary to send her there for coppering, 
belore she is fitted out. 

Why not treat this ship as it appears they have 
treated the Lexington. They have fitted her out at 
one port, and sent her to another to be coppered. 


On the subject of economy, however, we shall be glad, 
in the event of the ship’s removal, if the Board will 
cause an exact accountof the expenses attending it 
to be kept and submitted to the public. It could then 
be seen how much would have been saved by copper- 
ing this ship, as all others before had been, on the 
stocks, and before the use of dry docks were known 
in the United States. 

On the subject of coppering on the stocks, it may 
be as well to state a few facts : 


The practice of this country since the Declaration 
of Independence, in this particular, has been the 
same. Within that period we have built very many 
vessels of war, not a few of them constructed with 
great sharpness of form, which form alone constitutes 
the hazard in launching. ‘The wedge-like shape of 
the bottom caused by the dead rise in the floor tim- 
bers increases the sloping disposition in blocking, and 
calls for new precaution to guard against it. No doubt 
the smooth-surface will increase this disposition in 
the blocking ; it will be less where the surfaces com- 
ing in contact are rougher; but this has been and can 
be guarded against in the sharpest vessels; even in 
our sharp frigates of great weight, yea the sharpest of 
our frigates, for the Constellation was coppered before 
launching. In flat vessels, such as the Pennsylvania, 
if coppered, but little precaution would have been 
necessary, as flat surfaces will not easily slide trans- 
versely. As to injuring the copper by iaunching, it 
could scarcely happen, unless something hard, like 
rocks, at the bottom of the river, came in contact with 
it; which could be easily ascertained by sending a 
person under her bottom after launching, to examine 
it, should there be reason to suspect injury. 

It has been observed by some, that the Columbus 
built at Washington had her copper injured by launch- 
ing; the fact may have been so, and could scarcely 
have been otherwise, considering that she was launch- 


ed over the wrecks of the vessels of war that were) 


burned at that Yard on the capture of the place by the 
British. Those burnt in the water were the General 
Green, the Boston, the New York, and anew Sloop of 
War which had just been launched. 


It has been said that the North Carolina had five or 
six sheets of copper knocked off her bottom, but as 
the removal of the copper was said to be above the 
dead rise on the bluff of the bows of that ship, it could 
not have taken place in launching. It is said to have 
been caused by her getting on the oyster beds in tbe 
Chesapeake. If other injuries have been sustained by 
any of our ships of war in iaunching them with copper, 
they are unknown to me ;—neither the Commandant 
of the Navy Yard, the Naval Constructor, Mr. Hum- 
phreys, or the Board of Navy Commissioners, have 
exhibited a single case where ships of war have been 
injured in launching, or where any danger has arisen 
from their being coppered, in the whole practice of 
the people of the United States, from the launching of 
the American 74, presented tothe king of France, our 
ally in the Revolution, to that of the North Caro- 
lina. The apprehensions, it may be reasonably infer- 
red, are without foundation; and as the opinions are 
not borne out by evidence, experience, or facts, they 
can only be considered as the offspring of superabun- 
dant cantion 

If the additional expense is to be incurred by send- 
ing ournew ships from the places of building to other 
places to be coppered and equipped, contrary to all 
former practice, and in the absence of necessity, as 
shown by 60 years’ experience, will it not constitute 

ssound reason with Congress, either to suppress all 





dry docks, or produce a necessity for one at every 
port where vessels of war are to be built. 

Let this first attempt be the last. 

Let us urge upon our representatives and Congress 
the propriety, a3 well as justice, of establishing a Dry 
Dock here. 

This will prevent a pretext in time of peace for tak- 
ing from us the evidences of our skill but half-finished, 
and enable us in time of war to send them prepared 
to meet an enemy—not to go to another port to be 
coppered. 

Tbers can be no economy in thus hazarding them, 
whether in peace or war. 

There is then no imperative reason for her removal, 
and real economy is against it. 

Shall we not then be gratified by her remaining 
here, and being fitted for sea? 

It is no matter of dollars and cents. It is a question 
of State and city pride—justice and right. We would 
| escape indignity and wrong. ; 

The special and general appropriations are suffici- 
ently abundant to enable the Board to gratify our rea- 
| sonable demand. 
| Let us finish the ships we build. We ask not that 
unfinished vessels be sent from other ports to this, and 
| I am quite sure the gallant and generous South have 
|a like feeling for us. 
| Let our Navy Yard be what was contemplated by 
| the plan, full of life and business, not with the grass 
| growing in its avenues. 
| Give us our just share of the Government patronage, 
cherish our science, foster our skill, and encourage 
;our mechanics. It was under an implied pledge to 
this effect that the jurisdiction was ceded, and that the 
| District consented to the establishment of the Yard, 
| The State has a right to demand it; it is the just due 
| of the District in which the Yard is situated. 
| Who that was present at the sublime spectacle of 
the launch can ever forget it. 


I stood upon a platform immediately in rear of the 
'Frigate-house, and looked abroad upon the scene.— 
| What an amphitheatre of animated life. The shores 
/were densely lined, and the namerous water-craft, 
‘from their decks to their lotty topmasts, and all the 
surrounding buildings, as far as the eye could reach, 
| were crowded with human beings. How many hearts 
_palpitated, and how many nerves thrilled with expec- 
tation. And when the ship, the mighty palace of the 
| deep, steadily and gracefully descended into the Dela- 
| ware, and floated like a swan upon its surface, what 
'a shout from the hundreds of thousands whose rights 
|and honor she is destined to guard, ascended to the 
iskies. The young and the old, the grave and the gay, 
;and the beautiful and lovely, could not restrain the 
rushing impulse caused by the scene, identified as it 
was with a nation’s glory ; while the flag of the free 
hearts,only home fluttered in every quarter, and waved 
majestically over the Pennsylvania. If the question 
could then have been put—where shall this ship be 
finished ? would not that vast multitude have respond- 
ed in a voice of thunder—Here! 


Beautiful ship—noble proof of the skill of our me- 
chanics—bearing the name of our Commonwealth, and 
allied to her “ virtue, liberty and independence,” may 
not our pride in, and love for thee, be excused. When 
the day of separation arrives, and come it must, let it 
be marked by no circumstance to wound that pride, 
or chill that affection. No, if she must go, let it be 
as becomes the proud representative of liberty—with 
streamers flying—all sails set—a gallant crew on 
board, and her hundred guns telling the event to 
thousands. Then, in the language of a recent poeti-« 
cal effusion. 





‘¢ While we think upon her destiny, 
And know that she must be the ocean’s pride, 
We'll give her to the boisterous world—the seu, 
And strive to fling all idle grief aside.’’ 
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WASHINGTON CITY; ARRIVALS AT WASHINGTON. 
THURSDAY AUGUST 3, 1837 July 19—Capt. R. Delafield, Eu. Corps, Gen. Gratiot’s. 





Misirary AcApEMy—Report oF THE Boarp 
or VistTERS.—In consequence of some criticisms 
upon the Report of the present year, which have ap- 
peared in the New York American, and Philadelphia 
National Gazette, we have taken the pains to com- 
pare, carefully, the printed copy with the original 
document, and have found about twenty typographi- 
cai errors ; eight of these are attributable to the copy- 
ist, and the remainder may be charged to the proof 
reader, or to illegible manuscript. 

The punctuation of the original report is very de- 
fective, and some of its orthography is incorrect; of 
its character as a literary production we have no- 
thing to say. 

The following are the only errors worth noting : 


Par. 1, line 13—for ‘‘ the object,” read ‘‘ this object.” 
p- 2, 1. 1—for ‘‘ the Board,”’ read ‘‘ihis Board.”’ 
p- 3, 1. 14—for ‘* particularly,”’ read ‘‘ peculiarly.” 
p- 5, 1. 3—for ‘* those,” read ‘* these.” 

do. 1. 6—for “* plan,’’ read ‘ place ” 

do. 1. 7—for “* Professors,” read ‘‘ Professor.’’ 
p. 7, 1. 5—for ‘‘ soon,”’ read ‘* ever.”” 

do. 1. S—for ‘‘ entirely,’’ read ‘* intensely.” 
. 8. 1. 11—for “ instituted,” read “* introduced.”? 
. 11, last line—for ‘‘ for,’’ read “‘ in.”? 
13, 1. 14—for ** seems,”’ read ‘* serves.’ 
. 15, 1. 6—for ‘* ameliorating,’’ read ‘‘ amelioration.” 
. 16, 1. 5—for “ or,” read ‘* and.” 
. 18, 1. 1—for “‘ further,’ read “* future.’’ 
. 19, 1. 4—after ‘‘ previously ,’’ insert ‘‘ as nearly.’? 
. 22, 1. 6—for ** such,’’ read ‘* but.’? 

do, 1. 18—after “‘is,”’ insert ‘* not.”’ 

do. }. 2, 2d column, the last word should be ‘* her.” 
p. 23. 1. 5—for ‘‘ memorial,” read ‘* monument.” 

The second name should be “‘ Jasper,”’ not ‘‘ Joseph 

Adams.’’ 


SUVVIDTT 





ITEMS. 
¥ Gen. Eustis, of the U. S. army, is on a visit to 
Quebec. He has been entertained by the military 
authorities there. 

Letters dated Fort Gibson, 11th ult., state that all 
was quiet on the frontier, and that the troops were 
healthy. 

The Malta Government Gazette, of May 10, men- 
tions that the Porte had * granted a firman for the 
passage of the Dardanelles to the American frigate 
United States, Commodore Elliott. That vessel was 
expected in the Bosphorus, having on board Com- 
modore Porter, Minister of the United States to the 
Ottoman Porte.” 


A detachment of 104 recruits arrived at Fortress 
Monroe on Tuesday, 25th ult., in the schr. Virginian, 
from New York. 


Another detachment of recruits arrived on Wed- 
nesday last in the schr. Thaddeus, from New York. 
Commodore I. Hurt, of the navy, and his lady, ar- 


rived at New York on the 24th ult., in the ship Po- 
land, from Havre. 


The ship Lexington was taken into dry dock at 
Boston on Monday, 24th ult., and taken out again 
on Tuesday afternoon, it having been found necessa- 
ry only to replace some of the copper, and make a 
few inconsiderable repairs on her bottom. She will 
sail iz a few days for the Pacific. 


2t—Lieut. W. Alburtis, 2d Infy. Fuller’s. 
22—Lieut. B. Poole, 3d arty. do 

Lieut. G. A. H. Blake, 2d Drags. Maj. Hook’s. 
27—Lieut. W. H. French, Ist arty. J. Hoban’s. 
28—Capt. D. S. Miles, 7th Infy. 


29—Licut. J. R. Irwin, Istarty. Fuller’s. 
31—Col. S. H. Long, Top. Engr. 
Asst. Sur. J. C. Reynolds, Gadsby’s. 
Surgeon H. 8. Hawkins, 
Licut. J. A. Chambers, 2d arty. Fuller’s. 





LETTERS ADVERTISED. 
Wasuincton, Aug. 1, 1837. 

Army.—Major I. Clark, Lt. J. A. Chambers, 2; Capt. 
G. H. Crosman, 6; Lt. W. H. Fowler, Lt. B. H. Hil}, 
Major R. B. Lee, Lt. J. B. Magrader, 6; Cadet T. L. 
Ringgold, Lt. Col. H. Stanton, Capt. L. Thomas, Lt. 
R. D. A. Wade, Dr. J. J. B. Wright. 

Navy.—Lt. T. T. Craven, Dr. G. W. Codwise, Lt. 
Com. J. Glynn, 2; Mid. H. H. Lewis, Lieut. W. P. 
Piercy, Mid. W. Reynolds, Lieut. E. Ridgeway. 

Late or THE Arnmy.—Licut. John Farley, Dr. P. 
Minis. 


New York, July 24, per ship Psland, from Havre, 
Commo. Hull, of the navy, and lady. July 27, per ship 
Oconee froin St. Marks, J. R. Goldsborough, of the navy. 

Norro_k, July 23, per steampacket Georgia, from 
Charleston, Lieuts. Poole and Henry of the ariny. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


SEMINOLE WAR. 


Memoir on the present state of the War in Florida, 
by an Officer of ihe Army, who has served in that 
country three hundred and twenty days since the war 
commenced, at three different times, and under Gen- 
eral Gaines, General Clinch, General Scott, and 
General Jesup. 


I am well acquainted with the climate of Florida, 
and better with the Indian character: my acquaint- 
ance with the latter is the growth of twenty-four 
years’ experience : nine companies of the regiment to 
which I belong are now in Florida, (and the tenth 
should be there.) Permit these facts, and my well 
known interest in all that relates to the health and 
efliciency of the troops, and to the honor of the ser- 
vice in general, to be my excuse for making the fol- 
lowing remarks: if they are found to be couched in 
imperative language, no offence to any one is intend- 
ed; they are addressed to no individual in particular, 
and are the unpremeditated effusions of my mind, 
while confined to my bed by an acute disease, caught 
in the campaigns of Florida, and entailed upon me 
for life. 

Peace.—I recommend, then, upon the most mature 
reflection, to the Government, in treating with the 
Seminoles of Florida, to drop that feature in the ar- 
rangement which requires their emigration ; thatdone, 
they will instantly make a treaty, and abidé by it: 
they will bring to your agent any and every negro 
who shall run from his owner, in Florida, Georgia, 
Alabama, and North and South Carolina, affording to 
him, or to the vagabond white man, no shelter, no 
protection. : 

To effect this properly, a line of posts should be 
established at healthy points from Vacasassa bay, on 
the west, to a point south of St. Augustine, on the 
east side of the peninsula. ‘* Moveable columns” of 
artillery, infantry, and mounted gunmen, should be 
kept constantly on the march between these posts: 
and to occupy and reconnoitre the whole country, 
two regiments of United States infantry, six compa- 
nies of artillery, and two hundred mounted men, of 
the regular army, and armed with double-barrelled 
shot guns of the calibre of the United States musket, 
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will be sufficient to guard this line, and also to pro- 
tect Florida and overawe the Indians. 

For War—Subsistence.—Pork, bacon, salt, and 
fresh beef of good quality, should be plenty; the ra- 
tion of vinegar should be *‘ doubled ;” eight pounds of 
pickles to every hundred rations should be issued to 
the troops; the issue of soap and salt should be “ dou- 
bled ;’? cucumbers, onions, and cabbage-heads, cut in 
quarters, and put up in vinegar in New York, and sent 
to Florida, will answer every purpose, and can be had 
in abundance, and very cheap—the transportation 
alone will be expensive, and expense should never 
be contrasted with human life. Great pains should be | 
taken that the hard bread should be of excellent qua- 
lity, and one pound should forin the ration. The means, 
of erecting ovens (lime, brick, and trowels) should 
be at every post. Good baker’s bread shoutd be had 
by the troops at every second day’s march. Fresh beef, 
at the rate of two pounds a ration, should be issued 
twice every eight days. Portable soup should be fur- 
nished the whole army, particularly the hospital. 


NumsBer oF Troops.—Four regiments of United 
States infantry, raised, or to be raised, should be at 
ail events concentrated in Florida; twelve companies 
of artillery, to serve at their proper arm, with twelve | 
sixes and twelve howitzers, double-horsed, and at all 
times prepared to move, by night or day, at a brisk 
trot. Four hundred regular mounted gunmen, armed 
as before stated, and twelve more companies of artil- 
lery, to act as circumstances may require, either as | 
infantry or artillery proper. All the regiments should | 
be kept full, and entirely up to the legal establish-| 
ment—total 3,600 regular troops. These troops will , 
cost nothing extra, except the necessary transporta- | 


tion. | 

If militia are tried, yet a fourth time they will fail | 
after the expenditure of untold millions; and, what} 
is far worse, after a useless and inhuman waste of 
human life. Since the commencement of this war, | 
the failure of the militia prior to their commencement | 
of a campaign, (then about to be pending,) was fore- 
told to the proper department at Washington. If the) 
paper ever left that department, it was looked upon 
as a prophecy—it is now history. 

Croruine.—The following articles of extra clo-| 
thing should be annually issued, at the expense of the | 
Government, to the troops serving in Florida: (and | 
it should be done in season:) two pairs of boots or | 
shoes, two pairs of stockings, two calico shirts, two) 
pairs of flannel drawers, one flannel shirt, and one | 
worsted night-cap. This increase of subsistence and 
clothing requires no legislation ; it is already by law 
submitted to the President of the United States. 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT.— Transporta- | 
tion.—A wagon train of at least two hundred fine 
five-horse wagons, in addition to all the means of trans- 
portation now in Florida, should be organized and 
properly officered by the first day of November next. 
These teams should enter Florida by land, and by the 
eastern part of the country. The train should be un- 
der the control of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
until they are assigned to army corps, when the com- 
manding officer should, in all cases, peremptorily con- 
trol. 

This Department should also have in Florida, in 
October, a corps of hired citizens—wagon drivers, ve- 
terinary surgeons, boat-builders, wagon-makers, sad- 
dlers, blacksmiths, carpenters, harness-makers, coal- 
burners, lime or lime-burners, bakers, and men who 
understand making India rubber cloth, and manufac- 
turing it into boats, wagon covers, tents, &c. &c.: 
the tools and materials of these trades should be in 
abundance, in the possession of this Department. 
Eight good boats were built at Tampa bay last win- 
ter; twenty more are wanted by the army, besides 
all the Commodore in command may require for the 
use of the navy. Rope of all sizes, from the cord 











up to a tolerably large cable. 


OrpNANCE.—Senior officers of that corps, expe- 


‘rienced in their profession, should be stationed at 


Tampa bay and St. Augustine; at each of which 


places a temporary arsenal of construction should be 


erected. ‘They should have a sufficient number of 
oflicers under their command to enable them to de- 
tach one or more with every corps of the army on its 


‘marches. Their materiel should be abundant: am- 


munition, in particular, should be plenty, and should 
be freely used by the troops in practice, properly di- 
rected. 

The cartridges for small arms should be, at least one- 
half of them, of buck-shot alone ; this is for close con- 


‘tests in “the hammocks :” in such cases, the immense 


advantage of throwing among your enemy fifteen or 
eighteen projectiles, instead of four, can alone be 
conceived and fully understood by one who has calm- 
ly looked upon such actions, and who has seriously 
reflected upon the best method of encountering the 
savage in his fastnesses. No single-ball cartridges 


should ever be used against Indians; and none are re- 


quired in Florida, or in such warfare, except for prac- 
tice at the target. 

Four additional travelling forges should be sent to 
Florida: (I know of two only now there.) In fine, 
artillery officers fully acquainted with the doctrine of 
projectiles, and ordnance officers equally acquainted 


with the whole science of pyrotechny, should be sent 
to Florida. 


ENGINEERS.—Two senior officers of that corps 
should be stationed—one at Tampa bay, the other at 
St. Augustine, with officers sufficient under their com- 
mand to enable them to detach one or more with 
every considerable corps of troops in operation. The 
officers of this corps, and those of the ordnance, should 
have with them fifty men each. 


MepicaL DepartMENT.—In Florida it is very 
important it should have a permanent head. The 
present Surgeon General, perfectly competent to 
every duty, should be there, at some important point ; 
say Tampa bay: give him all he asks, and I will in- 
sure there will be no just grounds of complaint. 


Ture NAavy—has borne a part in this war up to this 
time highly honorable to it. Both officers and men— 
like the officers and men of the army—with means 
wholly inadequate to the end proposed to be ob- 
tained, have conspicuously displayed their gallantry, 
their untiring zeal, their high and persevering enter- 
prize. They are capable of doing still more, when they 
are more numerous. The West India squadron should 
at once be “‘ doubled”’ in number of ships and sailors ; 
or two squadrons should be formed in the Gulf of 
Mexico; one to act on the coast of Florida, and the 
other to perform the present duties of the West India 
squadron. The Commodore might lie with his ship 
either at Tampa bay or near St. Augustine; which- 
ever of these places he occupies, the other should be 
occupied by the second in command, with the next 
largest ship of the squadron. 


The Revenue Cutters on the coast of Florida should 
be at least eight in number, and under the orders of 
the Commodore. Light boats of all kinds, armed and 
unarmed, should be very numerous in this squadron, 
capable of ascending all the shallows, and of naviga- 
ting between the keys (with which this coast abounds) 
and the main land, where there is always a passage 
for light boats and Indian canoes. It is a fact nat to 
be doubted, that the Indians have received most of 
their ammunition, during this war, at different points 
along the coast, and that it has come from Cuba. 
Every league of this coast should be lined with ships’ 
cutters, and boats. This squadron must be numerous; 
at least 2,000 sailors and 200 marines, to enable the 
Commodore to make expeditions by land, if necessary, 

Finally, the Commander-in-chief must be clothed 
with extensive powers, and perfect confidence should 
be placed in him. Martial law should be declared 
throughout the Territory, and on the whole coast of 
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Florida, and it should be boldly and fearlessly execu- 
ted. All the ‘‘ranchos,” or fishing stations, should be 
broken up, and every fisherman and stranger sent 
from the coast, and forbid to return. Ali the inhabit- 
ants of the exposed part of the country should also 
be sent off, and all property removed. 

The troops should be well and energetically com- 
manded: they should be made fully to understand 
the immense advantages, both physical and moral, 
which they actually possess over these red men of the 
forest. Already (in several hard-fought battles in 


Florida) it has been shown to the troops, that the | 


moment the Indians see the charge with the bayonet, 
and hear the loud, cheerful, and manly shout of the 
white soldier, the warriors instantly cease “ yelping,” 
and flee from the field, in al! the consternation of the 
coward he actually is. Numbers and resolution win 
battles in all cases; but resolution alone defeats and 
destroys Indians, 

The men, by unwearied and incessant industry, 
should be made good marksmen and perfect woods- 
men; should be taught to be quick of eye, acute of 
ear, and ready with hand ; to fear nothing; to be con- 
fident—but watchful and cautious; to rely on them- 
selves when alone; to rely on, fear, and religiously to 
obey, their officers when embodied ; to know well and 
have implicit confidence in their commanding officer, 
and their comrades. 

A catechism, for similar purposes, (as was the fa- 
mous one of ‘*‘ Suwarrow,”’ made for the use of the 
Russian soldier,) but differing in its principles, should 
be assiduously taught to the American soldier of 
Florida. This catechism, (and its performance in 
battle,) his musket, his cartridges, his regiment, and 
hi3 commanding officer, should be the symbol of his 
idolatry, the god of his worship, during this war, 
and until its final and glorious conclusion. 

The fields of Florida should be considered, during 
this war, the drill-grounds of the American army, the 
resort of her youth, preparatory only to the battles 
they will have to fight, and the campaigns they will 
be compelled to make, on the western bank of the 
great father of waters. 

JuLy 12, 1837. 


REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 


Mr. Eprror: With your permission, I propose to 
use your valuable paper as the channel of a few ob- 
servations and suggestions, in regard to a new and 
better organization of the Revenue Cutter Establish- 
ment. Withina few years, this important arin of reve- 
nue defence has developed capacities for higher ob- 
jects, and more extended usefulness, than are to be 
found in the destiny assigned to it in the act of 2d 
March, 1799. According to that act, the purpose of 
its establishment, and the only purpose, was, ‘for the 
better securing the collection of the duties imposed 
on goods, wares, and merchandise, imported into the 
United States, and on the tonnage of ships or vessels.” 
To adapt it to that purpose the officers were invested, 
by the same act, with all necessary powers to enforce 
the laws for the collection of the revenue. That the 
establishment has faithfuliy fulfilled the end of its 
creation—and that, too, under circumstances of most 
extraordinary temptation—is not to be doubted. Great- 
er moderation in the exercise of authority, energy in 
its application, or activity and fidelity in the execu- 
tion of public trusts, have distinguished no branch of 
the public service. Its claims to public favor do not, 
however, rest alone on the fidelity and zeal with which 
it has guarded the interests of the treasury. Other 
duties, wholly foreign from the service for which the 
establishment was designed, involving much peril and 
great sacrifices of domestic comfort and convenience, 
have been, from time to time, required of the officers 
in charge of this class of public vessels. Among these 
may be enumerated, their services in the suppression 
of the slave trade, and in the protection of timber re- 
served for public uses; the examination and inspec- 








‘tion of light-houses and buoys; the relief of vessels 
in distress; the conveyance of public agents on spe- 
cial duties, requiring prompt despateh; and, last, 
though not least in importance, their effective co- 
operation with the naval forces during the recent and 
present troubles on the coast of Florida. Thus em- 
bracing, within the sphere of their operations, a va- 
riety of duties intimately connected with objects of 
great public concern, and in which the several inte- 
‘rests of agriculture, commerce, and manufactures, 
/have a common stake. 
Experience, however, while it has shown that 
| Revenue Cutters are most convenient and effective 
agents in the discharge of duties of great moment, 
has also demonstrated, that their present organization 
is defective, and that the service is susceptible of 
greater efficiency. Congress, it is presumed, cannot 
be insensible to its utility, and would be disposed to 
place it on a more permanent, effective, and respect- 
able footing. With this view, I would suggest— 

Ist. That the expenses of the establishment be 
paid from appropriations made by Congress. 

2d. That the number of vessels comprising the 
establishment should be fixed by law; and that the 
whole be built, repaired, fitted out, provisioned, and 
| paid, on a plan assimilated to that pursued in the navy. 

3d. That the establishment be composed of three 
classes of vessels, the largest not fo exceed one hun- 
dred and fifty tons; and that each class be built upon 
the same model, and masted and sparred according to 
a fixed rule. 

4th. That a depot or yard be established at some 
convenient point in the Chesapeake bay, where all 
the materials required for building, repairing, and 
fitting out the vessels shall be provided, and work- 
men employed, as at the navy yards, to carry into 
effect the object of its establishment. 

5th. That some regulations be established by law 
for the preservation of discipline and good order, and 
for the investigation of charges, and punishment of 
offences, committed in the service. 


CAHOONE. 








DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 








SAVANNAH, July 22, 

INTERESTING AND AUTHENTIC FROM FLORIDA.— 
The steam-packet Florida, Capt. Hegsarp, arrived 
here yesterday from Black Creek. 

We regret to learn from a correspondent, who is 
well informed, that there is no reliance to be placed 
upon the Indians ; that they have no intention of emi- 
grating. It is believed that the Micasukeys, Talla- 
hassees, Tallopees, and Indian negroes, must be exter- 
minated before the Seminoles proper can be removed. 
The pacific disposition manifested by the Indians who 
have come to the frontier arises, it is said, from the 
perfect preparation which they every where observe, 
not only to repel their attacks if made, but to chastise 
them should they manifest a hostile disposition. 

Gen. Jesup, it is thought, will forbid all trading 
with the Indians under any circumstances whatsoever. 
Until an unconditional surrender takes place, and their 
arms are delivered up, not a single ration will, proba- 
bly, be furnished, or any trading allowed. Their chiefs, 
it is said, have no influence except for purposes of 
mischief, and itjwould be, it is said, the extreme of 
folly to trust them again. 

Gen. Jesup, we learn, is the only officer of the 
regular army who is not sanguine of the result of our 
Indian difficulties. He has always, itis said, objected 
to apacific course, and in following the course he has 
adopted, since the 4th of February last, has only yield- 
ed to the opinions of 99-100ths of the army. 

Our correspondent remarks :— 

«« He has been the most untiring General in the field, 
and I sincerely hope will be allowed to end what he 
has so well begun. It is reported that he is to be re- 
lieved from the command. This I cannot believe. 
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“‘Gen. J. possesses much valuable information of 
the country, its resources, and that of the Seminoles. 
The same information any other commander will re- 
quire six months to gather.” 

We coincide in opinion with our correspondent that 
Gen. Jesup should be permitted to terminate the war. 
It inust be, in a great measure, a war of extermination, 
and as, from all we can learn, Gen. J. is of the same 
opinion, he isa fit General to push them to extremities. 

Another General might adopt a course of concilia- 
tion, which would only retard the hour of retribution, 
and expend more blood and treasure. 

We cannot believe that the Honorable Secretary 
contemplates any change. 





REMOVAL OF THE CuHIcKAsAWws.—The Memphis 
Gazette of the 11th inst. says: ‘A party of 500 
Chickasaw Indians, under the direction of the super- 
intendent Col. A. M. Upshaw, passed through this 
place on the 4th instant. 

**They presented a handsome appearance, being 
nearly all mounted, and, with few exceptions, well 
dressed in their national costume. It has been re- 
marked by many of our citizens, who have witnessed 
the passage of emigrating Indians, that on no previous 
occasion was there as good order or more despatch.— 
Not a drunken Indian, we believe, was seen in the 
company ; and the whole, after travelling eight miles, 
crossed the Mississippi on the same day. 

‘“* We are informed that there are but two or three 
on the sick list; and these are recovering. The In- 
dians seem to be much pleased with the officers, and 
the greatest cheerfulness prevails amongst them. ” 

The same paper adds, that the officers engaged in 
conducting the Indians had much difficulty in col- 
lecting them, owing to the interference of the de- 
signing persons. Emubby, chief couhsellor to the 
Chickasaw King, was murdered by a white man nam- 
ed Jones, shortly previous to the removal of the In- 
dians, and much delay was apprehended in conse- 
quence of his death. No serious difficulty, however, 
occurred. Emubby is spoken of as a brave and gen- 
erous warrior, who fought under General Jackson in 
most of his wars. 

The following is a list of the officers, all of whom 
enjoy good health. 

Col. A. M. Upshaw, Superintendant ; Capt. J. A. 
Phillips, U. S. A. Disbursing officer ; D. Vanderslice, 
Assistant Superintendant; J. M. Milland, Conductor; 
Wm. R. Guy, Commissary and Assistant Conductor ; 
F.G. Roche, Enrolling Agent; Dr. C. G. Keenan, 
Medical Director. 





NoRTHWESTERN FRONTIER.—Letters have been 
received from Fort Leavenworth, stating that General 
Gaines has made such arrangements with the emigrat- 
ed Pottawatamies as will eifectually secure quiet on 
our north west border, until the measures for the final 
removal of those Indians, now in progress under spe- 
cial orders from the War Department, can be carried 
into effect. 

General Atkinson, to whom we understand the 
special orders were delivered, left here several days 
since for Fort Leavenworth and we doubt not the 
removal of the Indians to the lands assigned them by 
treaty will be speedily and peaceably accomplished. 
—St. Louis Republican. 





Tue Soutnu Sea Exrrorine Exrepition.—In the 
Boston Post of Tuesday we find the following estray 
paragraph. We call it estray because of its loneliness 
—it being the first and only one we have seen for 
some time which afforded the least encouragement for 
hope that the expedition would survive the procras- 
tinated, laborious, and apparently fatal preparations 
with which it has been attended. The Post says :— 

‘“We learn by a letter from Washington that the 
Naval Board, appointed to survey the ships destined 
for the exploring expedition, have reported in favor of 








them all, viz: the frigate, two barques, a store ship, and 
schooner ; the barques are to be altered back to brigs. 
The President is not only satisfied with the report, but 
highly gratified at its tenor, and will lend all his influ- 
ee to expedite the immediate departure of the squa- 
dron.” 





THe PennsyLvania.—We understand that a very 
large portion of the live oak timber used in the con- 
struction of this immense floating castle, was brought 
to Philadelphia in 1789, and remained in the Navy 
Yard at that place, without any covering, exposed to 
rain and sunshine, until the year 1820, at which time 
the keel of the Pennsylvania was laid. An intelligent 
friend, who inspected it that time, assures us that it 
was not at all affected by the exposure, and appeared 
perfectly sound. 

Now that the vessel has been safely launched, we 
trust that the Government will use all possible des- 
patch in having her rigged and fitted out for sea. As 
soon as she is compleied, let her be put under the 
command of Com. Stewart, or some other gallant, ac- 
complished, and intelligent officer, with instructions to 
visit the principal ports of England, France, Russia, 
Turkey, Algiers, &c., in order that those nations may 
be enabled to form a proper estimate of the naval force 
and resources of the United States. The appearance 
of so formidable a vessel will do much to dispel the 
ignorance that prevails in most parts of Europe in re- 
lation to our character and resources, and will cause 
the stars and stripes to be feared and respected wher- 
ever they are shown. 

The expense of such an undertaking should not be 
considered fora moment. A few thousand dollars ap- 
plied in this way now, may save to us as many mil- 
lions hereafter. The piratical nations which inhabit 
the shores of the Mediterranean will not dare to offer 
insult or commit depredations upon the commerce of 
a country possessing a navy so formidable as ours.— 
The fear of encountering a vessel like the Pennsylva- 
nia, a navy in itself, will command their respect. 

We repeat, then, the hope that no narrow-minded 
and contracted policy—no false notions of economy 
—will be suffered to prevail in relation to the **Penn- 
sylvania.’? Every American will feel proud of her, 
and will cheerfully acquiesce in the expenditure of 
thousands—nay, millions, if necessary—to exhibit to 
foreign countries this splendid evidence of his coun- 
try’s power and greatness.—Luncaster Pa, Examiner. 





New Pappie WuHeeEv.—Dr. Rice of this city, and 
Professor Gillmeyer of Baltimore, are associated in a 
very ingenious invention of a new patented Paddle 
Wheel for steamboats, which promises to be of great 
utility, particularly for steamers on the ocean, as well 
as on rivers and canals. The principle lies in this, 
that the paddles by means of pivots and au eccentric 
movement of the wheel to which they are attached, 
strike the water perpendicularly, which is a great 
improvement as there is no pressure of a flat surface 
to overcome, ora body of water to raise, as is the case 
with ordinary paddles. To canals, this invention is 
applicable, as obviating the objection of the danger 
from the swell of the water on the banks. We learn 
Capt. Cobb, of the steam-packet building for Liver- 
pool, has in contemplation to apply this invention to 
his ship.— New York Star. 
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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE, 


The sailing of the U.S. schooner Shark through 
the Hellespont to Constantinople, without firman or 
passport, in direct violation of the Treaty of Hunkiar 
Skelessi, which denies that privilege to all nations 
except Russia, has attracted some notice, being con- 
sidered a national demonstration on the part of the 
United States of their opinion of the treaty in ques- 
tion. Would (says the London Morning Herald) that 
such a demonstration had been made at the moment, 
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and by parties more interested than our transatlantic | views accord with those expressed by Gen. Filisola, 
descendants ever can be in the matter! }and this induces me to beg you to give me by writing 

ConsTANTINOPLE, May 24.—The famous, or rather | the assurance that a similar proceeding will not be re- 
infamous, treaty of Hunkiar Iskelessi has been set at} newedon the part of the Mexicansquadron. Suchan 
naught ; and that too by the Americans, who, nobly | assurance will doubtless be agreeable to my Govern- 
despising the phantom dangers imagined to attend an ment, and will, at the same time, authorize me to give 
infraction of it, have just brought up a vessel of war such instructions to the officers under my command 
without as much as asking leave of the Porte. The) as will prevent new collisions and difficulties from 
Shark, a gallant little schooner, with all her guns taking place. I hope, sir, you will appreciate the 
grinning through the port-holes (no masking, no non- ' motive that induces me to request this assurance from 
sense,) in defiance of the whole of the batteries of the | you, and which alone is designed to prevent, if possi- 
Dardanelles, and of the hobgoblin menaces of the/ble, any further interruption of the friendly relations 
northern bugbear, to whom these batteries are made | existing between Mexico and the United States. Be 
a protection, firmly and fearlessly passed the Helles- | persuaded, sir, that if the Mexican fleet persist in vio- 
pont, and arrived here on the 19th instant. No pre- lating our treaties by capturing some of the American 
tended ignorance of the disputed existence of the well vessels engaged in commerce, while pursuing a legi- 
known treaty can be urged by the Americans as an/| timate trade, my duty as commander of the American 
excuse for an act that might otherwise be termed an | squadron, and as charged with protecting the com- 
involuntary offence. The charge d’affaires at this| merce of my nation, will constrain me to resort to 
port, Commodore Porter, was here when the treaty | more efficacious means to take away the power from 
was made, and who, of course, got a copy of it, was on | the Mexican fleet of committing similar aggressions. 


board, the schooner having come thus far for the ex-| I have the honor to be, sir, with all consideration 
press purpose of conveying him to his post, from | and respect, your obedient servant. 
which he had been absent for upwards of a year in A. J. DALLAS, 


searchof health. It is fair to conclude, therefore, that,| Commander of the naval forces of the United States, 
in acting as he has done, Commodore Porter followed | stationed off the West Indies and the Gulf of Mexico. 
the explicit order of his Government, which nay have} A copy of the original translation. 
felt disposed to do what is right, even if the whole JOSE ANTONIO GUZMAN, Secretary. 
world beside were determined to do the contrary. A — 
useful example has been thus set us, and itis to be| GENERAL COMMANDANCY OF THE DEPARTMENT 
‘hoped we shall some day or other profit by it to the} or Vera Cruz: Centra Boarp.—Replying to the 
fullest extent. It is not yet known if the Porte,| communication that I received from you to day, in 
urged on by Russian jealousy, will take umbrage at | which you ask me to give you in writing the assurance 
this unlooked for occurrence. Should it do so, of; that the acts committed by the Mexican fleet will not 
course its ire will fall upon the pacha of the Darda- | again be renewed, and which induces you to form the 
nelles, who must be in fault if any one is. He will| impression that I coincided with the views expressed 
be told, perhaps, that he ought to have blown the| by his excellency General Filisola, as expressed in 
bold schooner out of the water, rather than let her} the note you had the kindness to submit to me in the 
ass. The matter will, however, in any case, be| afternoon, I answer as follows: 
er up, or patched up, some howor other. Ithas| My sentiments conform entirely with those of all 
been the fashion to allow the Americans to do what} legitimate authority, that not only reprove, but which 
would be telerated in no other nation, and if they | seem to violate the rights of men, and establish con- 
avail themselves of the privileges the world accords | ventions, consecrated in the treaties between nations, 
them, they act very wisely. and which secure harmony, and besides the relations 
that reciprocal interests establish. But these senti- 
From Mexico.—William Mervine, Esq., comman- | ments, with such persons who deem it just to deviate 
der of the U. S. sloop Natchez, has furnished the edi- | from the principles that take from pretext unjust ag- 
tor of the New Orleans Bee with a number of the | gressions, when ascertained, weigh but a feather in 
Vera Cruz Censor of the 27th of June, in which there | the scale of impartiality and good faith. If it be under 
is a correspondence between the Commander of the | these principles that this writing was prompted, and 
Port and the American Consul resident there, relative | which operated upon General Filisola in the mafter 
to the presence of the American fleet off Vera Cruz. | under consideration, then, I am bound to assure you, 
Antonio de Castro, Commander of the Department of| that they are also mine. 
Vera Cruz, addressed a letter to the American Consul, Unfortunately, it is of frequent occurrence, that the 
when the fleet appeared off the coast, stating that he | subaltern agents of governments commit errors, or if 
had heard that the United States had declared war | you will, crimes, that was neither in its intention or 
against Mexico, and he desired to know the object of | morality to order, but which is still less within its 
the visit. The Consul replied, that Commodore Dal- | power to avoid ; and you are not ignorant, that probity 
las instructed him to say that, after a settlement satis- | and circumspection are not the attributes of all men ; 
factory with all parties at Matamoras, he had come to| therefore, in certain treaties, in order to provide for 
Vera Cruz to bring about the same happy result, and | this case, the effects of bad proceedings are restrained 
that he would be happy to see him at the house of the | by a partial reparation; and it is only then that the re- 








Consul (Mr. Burrough.) sponsibility falls upon the person or persons who have 
FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE. committed the offence or misdemeanor ; but this does 

Frigate of the United States, the Constellation : Anchor-| not extend to the essence of treaties. If it were other- 
age off the Sacrificios, 26th June, 1837. wise, the slightest contestation of different origin be- 


Srr :—During the interview I had the pleasnre of| tween two persons would give rise to eternal ruptures 
holding with you last evening,I submitted to yourcon-| and convert the whole world into one vast battle-field. 
sideration the communication addressed to me by} According to this sentiment, wno would.be compe- 
General Filisola commanding the army of the North, | tent to give you the assurance of which you ask ?— 
by which he disapproves the conduct of him who late- | Assuredly no one! Yet, supposing for a moment that 
ly had the command of the Mexican fleet for captur- | one might be given, I think neither Mr. Filisola nor 
ing the American merchantmen, the Louisiana, | myself possess competent authority to expedite a do- 
Champion,and Julius Cesar, which he attributes to the | cument of that nature, which, according to the legis- 
ignorance or want of intelligence of the commander; | lation of our country is reserved to the supreme pow- 
and that his conduct on that occasion has been disap-| er, in whom alone resides the faculty of regulating 
proved of by his{Government, and that, for the future, | negotiations of such importance as generally occupy 
no similar act would be committed by the said fleet. | a place in treaties. 

You have, sir, given me to understand that your} But, nevertheless, you may be perfectly convinced 
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that, as far as lays within my power, I shall use my | dictate. The wind, which had been for some days 
exertions that the Mexican navy avoid giving cause | setting a little towards the south, was at this time 
for disagreement; for the spirit of my Government is | getting round to the east, and promised to bring us 
certainly disposed to maintain peaceful and friendly | without delay directly to the Mediterranean. The 
relations with all the Governments of the world, if it| Captain perceived that, by availing himself to the 
be possible, at the expense of every sacrifice which! utmost of this freshening breeze, he might, pretty 
does not compromit honor. i certainly, realize a splendid fortune; a consideration 

It is thus [ have the honor to answer your note | which, while he had for years struggled with little suc- 
above alluded to; and assure you of my distinguished | cess in the pursuit of wealth, filled him with the most 
consideration and esteem. God and liberty. enthusiastic joy. Every sail was expanded to the 

ANTONIO DE CASTRO. | wind, and we advanced with the greatest rapidity. 

VERA Cruz, 26th June, 1837. ; On the following morning, a light was descried to 

To the Commander of the Naval forces of the U. S. of | the west, apparently directly in the course which we 


the North. | were making ; as we proceeded briskly, it fell consi- 


A true copy from the original. 
JOSE ANTONIO GUZMAN, Secretary. 





From Texas.—By the arrival in this city of Capt. 
Hurd, late commander of the Texian man of war 
Brutus, we learn that the affairs of that country are 
in a quiet state; that there is no fear of the advance 


of the Mexicans ; and that the only difficulty they 


will have to encounter will arise from the encioach- 
ments of the Indians. 

Capt. Hurd has resigned his situation in the Navy, 
and is now engaged in an important office in the 
Revenue service.—New York Express. 





DEATH oF AN ENGLISH PeNstoneR.—Yesterday, 


| derably to the south of us, and we perceived that it was 


aship on fire. The light increased every moment, and 
ithe signal guns fell upon our ears with distressing 
|rapidity. The Captain was at this time pacing the 
deck, as he had done almost constantly since the in- 
telligence had reached him from the passing vessel : 
for the restlessness of expectation scarcely allowed 
him to repose for a moment. His eye was directed 
resolutely toward the north; and though the light 
now glared unshunnable, and the frequent shouts 
/could not be unheard, and the commotion and excla- 
mations of the passengers could not be unnoticed— 
his glance never fell upon the object which engrossed 
all others. 

After a few moments of intense wonder and excite- 








Richard Taylor, the oldest pensioner in Chelsea Hos- | ment among the passengers and crew at the silence of 
pital, was buried with military honors, in a portion | the Captain, the steersman called to him, and asked if 
of ground attached to the institution appropriated for | he should not turn out to the distressed vessel ; but the 
the interment of the veterans. This mournful but} other rudely ordered him to attend to his concerns.— 
impressive ceremony drew a vast assemblage of per- | A little while after, at the solicitation of the whole 
sons present. The deceased was followed by a num- | company on board, I went up to the Captain, and said 
ber of his old companions in arms. He had attained | to him that I deemed it my duty to inform him that 
the patriarchal age of 104 years, and his military ser- | the universal desire of his crew was that relief should 
vices comprehend a pericd of more than 50 years.— | be given to the burning ship. He replied witb agita- 
He was a drummer boy at the battle of Culloden in| tion that the vessel could not be saved, and that he 
1745; afterwards he served in Germany under Prince |should only lose the wind ; and immediately went 
Ferdinand. He afterwards served in various parts of | down to the cabin and locked the door. He was a 
the world. The last action he was present in was on kind-hearted man by nature, and on ordinary occasions 
the plains of Alexandria, in Egypt, where the gallant | few would have taken greater trouble to benefit a fel- 
Sir Ralph Abercrombie fell. He had been forty years |low being. But the prospect of riches were too much 
and upwards in the Hospital.— English paper. for his virtue ; the hope of greater gain devoured all 
ey = wom the better feelings of his nature, and made his heart 














CET TA: as hard asstone. If his mother had shrieked from the 
MISCELLANY. flames, I do not believe he would have turned from 
From the New York Mirror. his course. 


THE BURNING SHIP, OR, THE SIGNAL The crew, in this condition of things, had nothing 
: . , to do but to lament the master’s cruelty, and to submit 


GUNS AT SEA. to it. They watched the fiery mass, conscious that 
& TASS OF TES SA a large portion of their brethren was perishing within 
I remember an occurrence connected with one of! their sight, who, by their efforts, might probably be 
the voyages which I made across the Atlantic, which ‘saved. It was not for several hours that the Captain 
exhibited, by a fearful example, how potent an ally | appeared again upon the deck, and from his appearance 
the imagination may become to the conscience in its | then, I imagine that the conflict during his solitude 
persecution of the guilty. must have been severe and trying. I stood near him 
Late in the summer of 18—, I happened to be in/as he came up. His face had a rigid but anxious look ; 
the southern part of the United States, when some|the countenance of a man who braved, yet feared 
affairs of importance required my speedy appearance | some shock. His back was turned to the quarter from 
in Italy. The delay which would have occurred by | which we came, and in that position he addressed to 
coming to New York to embark,and the inconvenience | me calmly some indifferent observations. Whfle the 
of travelling by land at that season, induced me to| conversation went on, he cast frequent and hurried 
engage a passage at once in a vessel which was about glances to the south and east, till his eyes had swept 
to sail from Charleston, laden with cotton for Mar-| the whole horizon, and he had satisfied himself that 
seilles The ship was commanded by-Capt. S., who the ship was no longer in view; he then turned fully 
was also the owner of the cargo. /round, and with an affected gaiety, but a real uneasi- 
Without any note-worthy occurrence, we had arriv- | ness which was apparent in the random character of 
ed within a few days’ sail of the coast of Spain, when | his remarks, drew out his glass, and having, by a long 
we spoke a ship which had just come from Marseilles; | scrutinizing examination satisfied his fears, at length 
the vessels exchanged the latest papers of their re- | recovered his composure. 
spective countries, and went on again in their several| When we reached our destination, I found a ship 
courses. When the French Gazettes were opened | just preparing to sail for Florence, and I took my 
within our ship, our Captain read with unexpected | passage, leaving the Captain to dispose of his cargo 
delight that so small was the supply of cotton in that | at his pleasure. About eight months after this, when 
market, and so strong the demand for it, that the next | I had almost forgotten the occurrence, I was sitting 
vessel which arrived witha freight of it, might demand | in a private parlour of a London hotel, when a letter 
almost any price which the avarice of the owner should ' was put into my hands from Captain S. It stated that 
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the writer, who was in the city, had heard of my arri- 
val, and would esteem it a very great kindness if I 
would visit him at my earliest leisure, as my coming 
would be of the utmost importance to himself and 
others ; his servant, it added, waited to show me the 
way. I immediately set out to comply with the re- 
quest. 

Upon entering the room I was shocked at the change 
which had taken place in his appearance. He was 
thin, pale, and haggard, with a wildness of eye that 
almost indicated that his reason was unsettled. He 
testified much joy at seeing me, and desiring me to be 
seated, began his communication. 

«‘T have taken the liberty, ” said he, ‘ of desiring 
your company at this time, because you are the only 
person in London to whom [ can venture to make ap- 
plication ; and [ am going to lay upon you a commu- 
nication to which 1 am sure you will notobject. The 
circumstances of our voyage to Marseilles will occur 
to your mind without my repeating them. I sold my 
cargo on the most advantageous terms ; and was ren- 
dered at once arich man. The possession of wealth | 
was new to me, and its enjoyment added, in my case, | 
to its usual gratification, the charm of novelty. In the) 
capital of Paris 1 spent many weeks of the highest. 
pleasure, until one day on entering a café I took up a| 
gazette, and my eyes fell upon an account of the awful 
‘burning of H. B. M. ship . The announcement 
fell upon me like the bolt of heaven. My heart beat, 
and my frame shivered ; but I read every word of the 
article. The vessel which I passed the day before had 
seen the light from a great distance, and immediately 
put back to render assistance, but arrived too late to 
‘rescue more than two of the crew. They reported 
‘that a vessel passed to the north of them within half 
an hour’s sail, but paid no regard to the repeated sig- 
nals; upon the commander of that ship, the article 
concluded, must rest the loss of 200 persons. 

** My peace of mind was gone forever. My ingenui- 
ty could devise no sophistry which suggested comfort. 
Wherever I went, that day, I was haunted by remorse. | 
I retired to bed that I might forget in sleep the tortures | 
of the day; but a terrific dream brought before my | 
mind the whole scene of the conflagration, with the 
roar of the signal guns. I awoke with horror. Thrice | 
on the same night did I compose myself to sleep, and 
thrice was I awakened by the repetition of the dream. 
¥or many hours on the succeeding day my spirits were | 

ean a | depressed, but the gay company which I} 
‘frequented gradually restored me to serenity, and by | 
‘night I was tolerably composed. Bnt the evening | 
again brought terror; the same visions rushed upon 
‘my mind and racked it to agony, whenever I fell into 
a slumber. Perceiving that if I yielded to this band of 
‘tormentors I should quickly be maddened by suffering 
T resolved to struggle with remorse, and to harden my 
heart against conscience. I succeeded always, when 
awake, in mastering the emotion, but no power on 
earth could shield me from the torments of sleep.— 
Imagining at length that the prostrate position of my 
‘bed might be one cause of the vividness of my dreams, 
I took the resolution of sleeping upright in a chair, 














The unfortunate man paused for a moment, and 
upon human face neversaw yet [ such anguish. He 
resumed, in a few moments, his account. 

‘This must soon end. The purpose for which I 
have sent for you is briefly this. ‘The whole sum of 
money which I gained by my ship’s cargo is in the 
Bank of England. I shall order it in my will that 
every cent ot it shall obey your disposal. I wish you 
to discover the families of those who perished in the 
vessel ; you will learn their names by ingniring at the 
admiralty. Distribute to them every cent of this 
money. You will not deny the last request of a dying 
man ; promise me that you will faithfully perform my 
wish?” 

I gave him the promise which he desired, and I left 
him. That night Captain S. took poison. 





INDIAN GIVING. 


The following extract, from Mr. Irving’s new work, 
will give the reader some idea of a cunning western 
savage’s notions of generosity and friendship : 

Altheugh the travellers had banquetted on roots, 
and been regaled with tobacco smoke, yet their sto- 
machs craved more generous fare. In approaching 
the lodges of the Nez Perces, they had indulged fond 
anticipations of venison and dried salmon ; and dreams 
of the kind still haunted their imagination, and could 
not be conjured down. The keen appetites of moun- 
tain trappers, quickened by a fortnight’s fasting, at 
length got the better of all scruples of pride, and they 
fairly begged some fish or flesh from the hospitable 
savages. The latter, however, were slow to break in 


_upon their winter store, which was very limited; but 


were ready to furnish roots in abundance, which they 
pronounced excellent food. 


At length Captain Bonneville thought of a means 
of attaining the much coveted gratification. 

He had about him, he says, a trusty plaid; an old 
and valued travelling companion and comforter ; up- 
on which the rains had descended, and the snows and 
winds beaten, without further effect than somewhat 
to tarnish its primitive lustre. This coat of many 
colors had excited the admiration, and inflamed the 
covetousness of both warriors and squaws, to an ex- 
travagant degree. An idea now occurred to Captain 
Bonneville, to convert this rainbow garment into the 
savory viands so much desired. There was a mo- 
mentary struggle in his mind, between old associations 
and projected indulgence ; and his decision in favor 
of the latter was made, he says, with a greater prompt- 
ness, perhaps, than true taste and sentiment might 
have required. 


In a few moments his plaid cloak was cut in nume- 
rous strips. ‘‘ Of these,” continues he, “ with the 
newly developed talent of a man milliner, I speedily 
constructed turbans dla Turque, and fanciful head- 
gears of divers conformations. These, judiciously 
distributed among such of the women kind as seemed 
of most consequence and interest in the eyes of the 
patres conscripti, brought us, in a little while, abun- 
dance of dried salmon and deers’ hearts, on which we 





while my servant watched by me. But no sooner did 





made a sumptuous supper. Another, and a more sa- 





my head drop upon my breast in incipient slumber, 
than the fire again tormented my brain ;—the booming 
guns again rang upon my inward ear. I sought all 
diversions ; I wandered over Europe, seeking to re- 
lieve myself from the domination of this fantasy by 
ae change of sights and succession of sounds, 

ut in vain. Daily the horrid picture more and more 
enslaved my imagination, until at length, even in wak- 
ing, while my eye rested on vacancy, a burning ship 
was painted in the air, and with my waking ears I 
heard the eternal guns. The horror has absorbed my 
being, I am separated by a circle of fire from the 
world; I breathe the stifling air of hell. Even now, I 
see nothing but the wide sea and the incessant flame 
upon it; I hear now the agonizing signals, boom! 
boom } 


tisfactory smoke, succeeded this repast; and sweet 
'slumbers answering the peaceful invocation of our 
pipes, wrapped up in that delicious rest, which is on- 
| ly won by toil and travail.” 

As to Captain Bonneville, he slept in the lodge of 
the venerable patriarch, who had evidently conceived 
a most disinterested affection for him; as was shown 
on the following morning. 

The travellers, invigorated by a good supper, and 
*‘ fresh from the bath of repose,” were about to re- 
sume their journey, when this affectionate old chief 
took the captain aside to let him know how much he 
loved him. As a proof of his regard, he had deter- 
mined to give him a fine horse, which would go fur- 
ther than words, and put his good will beyond all 
question. 
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So saying, he made a signal, and forthwith a beau- | 
tiful young horse, of a brown color, was led prancing | 
and snorting to the place. Captain Bonneville was 
suitably affected by this mark of friendship ; but his 
experience in what is proverbially called ‘ Indian 
giving,” made him aware that a parting pledge was 
reciprocated. He accordingly placed a handsome 
rifle in the hands of the venerable chief, whose bene- 
volent heart was evidently touched and gratified by 
this outward and visible sign of amity. 

The worthy captain having now, as he thought, 
balanced this little account of friendship, was about 
to shift his saddle to this noble gift-horse, when the 
affectionate patriarch plucked him by the sleeve and 
introduced him to a whimpering, whining, leathern- 
skinned old squaw, that might have passed for an 
Egyptian mummy, without drying. 

«‘ This,” said he, “is my wife; she is a good wife 
—I love her very much. She loves the horse—she 
loves him a great deal—she will cry very much at 
losing him. I do not know how I small comfort her 
—and that makes my heart very sore.” | 

What could the worthy captain do to console the 
tender-hearted old squaw ; and, peradventure, to save | 
the venerable patriarch from a curtain lecture? He) 
bethought himself of a pair of earbobs ; it was true, 
the patriarch’s better half was of an age and appear- 
ance that seemed to put personal vanity out of the 
question ; but when is personal vanity extinct?) The_ 
moment he produced the glittering earbobs, the whim- | 
pering and whining of the sempiternal beldame was 
atanend. She eagerly placed the precious baubles 
in her ears, and, though as ugly as the witch of En- | 
dor, went off with a sideling gait, and coquettish air, | 
as though she had been a perfect Semiramis. 

The Captain had now saddled his newly acquired | 
steed, and his foot was in the stirrup, when the affec- 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE SHIPS. 
Very many vessels which sail from the ports of the 
United States, it is known, have adopted the whole- 
some regulation of excluding the use of ardent spirits 
during the prosecution of their voyages. To the 
ship-commanders of this country rightfully belongs 


the high henor of being the first to set an example, 


the adoption of which has elevated the character of 
the Ainerican mercantile marine to the most exalted 


point of respectability and efficiency. In the ports of 


Europe, the officers and crew of an American tempe- 
rance ship command the unlimited confidence of 
merchants, underwriters, and all who have to do with 
commerce ; and property and lives are entrusted to 
them without hesitation, and with a decided prefer- 
ence over crews who do not recognise the temper- 
ance requisition. As an evidence of what American 
ship-masters have done in this way for the honor of 
their country and their profession, we annex the fol- 
lowing passage from one of the series of letters now 
in the course of publication in the New York Com- 


/mercial Advertiser, written by an American gentle- 


man travelling in Europe :—Baltimore .Jmer‘can. 


I left the very pleasant city of Rotterdam yesterday 
morning at 5 o’clock. Before I take farewell of that 
city, let me tell you a temperance anecdote. It is 
this. The excellent American Chargé at the Hague, 
Mr. Davezac, told me that some time since he was 
invited by the captains of the American ships, which 
were then at Rotterdam, to dine with them. ‘*On 
that occasion,” said he, ‘*I sat down to dinner with 
fourteen captains of American ships, all of whom 
stated that their ships were conducted on temperance 


principles.”” The oldest one among them declared 


‘* that when he first heard of temperance societies he 
thought them the most ridiculous things in the world, 


and especially for seamen. But after having made 
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tionate patriarch again stepped forward, and present- | trial of the experiment, he could truly affirm that, al- 
ed to him a young pierced-nose, who had a peculiar-| though it was by no tmeans improbable that many 
ly sulky look. seamen, who would sail in a temperance ship, would 

« This,” said the venerable chief, “‘is my son; he| drink ardent spirits on land, yet he was of the opin- 
is very good ; a great horseman—he always took care | ion that the greater part would adhere to temperance 
of this very fine horse—he brought him up from the) principles. He then added, that he had formerly found, 
colt, and made him what he is. He is very fond of when he went on board to take the command of his 
this fine horse—he loves him like a brother—his heart | ship, when about to sail from port, that the seamen 
will be very heavy when this fine horse leaves the | were like so many demons; but now, on temperance 
camp.” | principles, they are as easily managed as little chil- 

What could the captain do, to reward the youthful dren.” To this statement all the others fully agreed. 
hope of this venerable pair, to comfort him for the loss ** And,” said Mr. Davezac, ‘*in regard to these four- 
of his foster-brother, the horse? He bethought him teen captains, there was not one among them that [ 








ofa hatchet, which might be spared from his slender 
stores. No sooner did he place the implement in the 
hands of young hopeful, than his countenance bright- 
ened up, and he went off rejoicing in his hatchet, to 
the full as much as did his respectable mother in her 
earbobs. 

The captain was now in the saddle, and about to 
start, when the affectionate old patriarch stepped for- 
ward for the third time, and while he laid one hand 
gently on the mane of the horse, held up the rifle by 
the other. 

“This rifle,” said he, ‘* shall be my great medicine. 
I will hug it to my heart—I will always love it for 
the sake of my good friend, the ba!d-headed chief. 
But a rifle, by itself, isdumb—I cannot make it speak. 
If I had a little powder and ball, I would take it out 
with me, and now and then shoot a deer; and when 
I brought the meat home to my hungry family, I 
would say—this was killed by the rifle of my friend, 
the bald-headed chief, to whom I gave that very fine 
horse.” 


There was no resisting this appeal; the captain 


forthwith furnished him with the coveted supply of | 


ig 300 and ball; but at the same time put spurs to 
is fine gift-horse, and the first trial of his speed was 
to get out of further manifestation of friendship on 
the part of the affectionate patriarch and his insinuat- 
ing family. 


_ would have hesitated to present at court, so gentle- 
manly were they in their appearance and demeanor.” 


| This is a just testimony. Ihave myself seen many 
_American Captains since I have been in Europe, and, 
| with iew exceptions, they are not only far more in- 
|telligent than those of any other country whom I 
have seen, but also far more polite. And this remark 
is applicable to the merchant vessels generally, as 
well as to the packet ships. And this is even the 
opinion of foreigners. An English captain expressed 
the same opinion to me in the Baltic. 

And here I cannot but give you the remarks made 
to me by a lieutenant in the royal Swedish navy :— 
Said he, ‘“* You Americans are a most wonderful peo- 
| ple. When an American ship comes to Stockholm, 
she is no sooner hauled up tothe wharf, than the cap- 
tain makes preparations for unioading. And in ten 
days the ship will be unloaded, a new cargo (of iron) 
taken on board, her papers all ready, and she will be 
out of the harbor, and on her way to the ocean. 
Whereas, on board a Swedish ship, things go very 
differently. Three or four days are lost before any 
thing is done. Then a fortnight is spent in taking in 
a new cargo; three or four days are spent in gettin 
the custom-house papers ready, and collecting the 
men on board. *« And,” said he, ‘it requires just about 
twice as much time for a Swedish ship as for an 
American one.” 





— 
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Let the principles of temperance prevail in all our | 


ships, private and public; and let our captains and 
other officers maintain their present high character 
for intelligence and gentlemanly conduct, and the day 
will come when the American marine will be as su- | 
perior to that of the English, as the English is to, 
that of the other European nations. | 

AE. ARREST | 

Portsmoutn, June 17.—The United States frigate | 
Independence, mounting 60 32- pounders, arrived here 
on Monday in 23 days from Boston, having on board 
Mr. Dallas and suite, proceeding to St. Petersburg, as | 
ambassador to thatcourt. The Independence is com-. 
manded by Commodore Nichelson, and is a razee 80 | 
gun ship; she is clumsy in appearance, and heavily and 
tauntly rigged, with a crew of 640 men. The Ameri- | 
cans complain, however, of a want of seamen, and the | 
sample exhibited in this ship bears out the complaint; | 
more than half are boys and landsmen, and in general | 
of a small stature. Her armament is powerful; the 
main deck guns are of 60 cwt., and those of the upper | 
deck 50 ewt., all 32 pounders. As soon as she had run, 
through Spithead, she hanled up her courses, and | 
throwing her main topsail aback, hove to just ahead of | 
the Princess Charlotte, and fired a salute of twenty | 
one guns; this was immediately returned by Rear Ad- | 
miral Sir Frederick Maitland’s flag ship with 19 only; 
the difference was accidental, and on its being noticed | 
officially by the Commodore in his visit to the Rear! 
Admiral, the American flag was immediately hoist- | 
ed at the fore-top-gallant-mast head of the Britannia, | 
and the deficient two guns of the salute duly fired.— | 
Mr. Dallas has proceeded to London with the females | 
of his family, on a visit to his friends, and will return to | 
Cronstadt in a fortnight. The Independence is called | 
2,100 tens, but she must be larger ; she has fifty feet 
beam, but tumbles home very inuch on the quarter- 
deck and forecastle, and draws 23 feet water. She 
anchored on Monday at the Motherbank, but on Wed- 
nesday came up to Spithead. From Cronstadt, the In- 
dependence will proceed to Rio Janeiro, and thence 
to St. Helena and the Cape of Good Hope. 

Iron Prees.—The following paragraph, from a! 
French paper, is extracted froin a late number of the 
New York Mechanic’s Magazine. It contains infor- 
mation that may be found practically useful to certain 
‘companies : 

“* Coating which prevents the formation of tuberculous 
excrescence in cast tron pipes used as conduits for water. | 
The cast iron pipes which convey water to the city of | 
Grenoble, became so obstructed by the formation of! 
concretions of oxide of iron as to lessen the discharge | 
of water to nearly one-halfin the course of seven years. 











II. The Garrison of Fort Howard, consisting of four 
Companies of the 2d Infantry, will take post for the pre- 
sent at Fort Hamilton, New York, whither it will pro- 
ceed without delay. Surgeon Satterlee will accompany 


ithe Battalion. 


III. One Company of the Garrison of Fort Winne- 
bago (5th Infantry) will immediately proceed to Fort 
Howard, and there be stationed until relieved by other 
troops. One Company of the Garrison of Fort Brady, 
(K, 2d Infantry,) will repair to Fort Mackinac without 
delay, and re-oceupy that post during the payment of 
the Indian annuities. 

IV. The several officers who may have left the Florida 
army during the summer, under orders to report to the 
Adjutant General, and subsequently placed on temporary 
duty, or who may be on leave of absence, will repair to 
Fort Monroe, by the 15th day of September, for duty 
with the troops there assembled, preparatory to pro- 
ceeding to join their respective regiments in Florida. 

V. Colonel William Lindsay, of the 2d Regiment of 
Artillery, having been ordered to relieve Brevet Briga- 
dier General Wool from duty in the Cherokee Nation, 
will transfer the command of the regiment to the Lieu- 
tenant Colonel during the period of the special service to 
which he has been as signed by the War Department. 

Vi. The resignations of the following named officers 
have been accepted by the President of the United 
States, to take effect at the dates set opposite to each, 
respectively : 
2d Lieut. D. Leadbetter, Ist Arty. 31st July, 1837. 
2d Lieut. J. R. Anderson, 3d Arty. 31st July, 1837. 
2d Lieut. M. C. Meigs, Ist Arty. 31st July, 1837. 
2d Lieut. D. P. Woodbury, 3d Arty. 3lst July, 1837. 
2d Licut. B. Conkling, 2d Arty. 30th Sept. 1837. 

2d Lieut. C. B. Sing, 4th Arty. 3lst Aug. 1837. 
Surgecon P. Minis, Medical Staff, 21st July, 1837. 

VII. Second Lieutenants Leadbetter, Anderson, Meigs 
and Woodbury, having relinquished their commissions 
in the Artillery, are, by order of the President, attached 
to the Corps of Enginecrs, as 2d Lieutenants by brevet, 
to rank according to the order of their respective gradua- 
tions at the Military Academy, to date the 1st July, 1536. 

By ORDER OF ALEXANDER Macoms, 

Majon GENERAL COMMANDING IN CHIEF: 
ROGER JONES, Adj’t. Gen. 





SPECIAL ORDERS. 


July 26—Bvt. Maj. N. Young, 7th Infy. assigned to du- 
ty on Recruiting Service. 
238—Liecut. B. Poole, 3d arty., assigned to tempo- 
rary duty on Recruiting Service. 








NAVY, 


VESSELS REPORTED. 
Brig Porpoise, with steamer Patent and tender, were 
spoken 20th ult. 70 miles E. of Cape Cod. 
Frigate United States at Cadiz, June 5, last from Gibral- 











This diminished diameter of the pipes appeared to) ~ Ship Boston sailed from Galveston Bay 12th ult. for 
remain afterwards, and for considerable time, station- | Pensacola, with despatches for Com. Dallas. No satis- 
ary ; but, as no dependence could be placed upon this! faction had been obtained from the authorities for the 





cessation of the cause of obstruction, it became a mat- | 
ter of great importance to devise the means of pre- | 
venting its further progress. | 


‘*s Messrs. Gruymard and Vicat, engineers in chief, | 
proposed an interior coating of hydraulic lime. Two. 
years’ trial have satisfied them that hydraulic mortar | 
of suitable consistency, and applied to the thickness of 


of one-tenth of an inch, is, ofall easy applications, the 
cheapest and best. It adheres readily to cast iron, 
and prevents all oxidation and consequent production 
of tubercules. When the pipes are long, the mortar 
is applied with a maulkin or swab.”—Jour. de Pharm 








ARMY. — 





GENERAL Heap Quarters OF THE Army, 
ORDERs, ADJUTANT GENERAL’s OFFICE, 
No. 50. IWVashington, July 31, 1837. 


I. The Ist Regiment of Infantry, and that portion of the | 


2d Regiment of Dragoons at Jefferson Barracks, will be 


prepared for service in Florida, and the respective Colo. | 


nels will take up the line of march in time to arrive at 
Tampa Bay between the 10th and 15th of October. 


ageressions of the Mexican fleet: 
Ship Peacock was at Valparaiso 17th April, for Callao. 








MARRIAGES. 


On the 22d of June last, by the Rev. Mr. Devany, Dr. 
GEORGE W. PEETE, of the U. S. Navy, to Miss 
ROSA McD., daughter of the late Dr. Samuet Biunt, 
all of Southampton Co., Virginia. 

In Norfolk, on the 20th alt., RICHARD C, COGDELL, 
U.S. Navy, to Miss EMMA A, HOWLAND, of Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

In Norfolk, on the 26th ult., Lieutenant THOMAS A, 
DORNIN, U. States Navy, to ANN M. THORBURN, 
daughter of Samvet Howitson, Esq., of Fredericksburg, 
Va. 

At Westford, Mass., FRANCIS BARTLETT, of the 








| U.S. Navy, to Miss CAROLINA C. KNEELAND. 





‘DEATH. 





At Norfolk, on the 18th inst., Roserr WALLER, in- 
fant son of Mary C.and Dr. Joun C. Mercer, U.S. 
Navy. 
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